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MY PEOPLE 


by Langston Hughes 
from the Internet Archive etext of The Crisis, 1922 


Are 

Singers, 

Story-tellers, 

Dancers, 

Loud laughers in the hands of Fate — 


My People. 
Dish-washers, 
Elevator-boys, 
Ladies' maids, 
Crap-shooters, 
Cooks, 
Waiters, 
Jazzers, 


Nurses of babies, 

Loaders of ships, 

Porters, 

Hairdressers, 

Comedians in vaudeville 
And band-men in circuses — 


Dream-singers all, 
Story-tellers all. 
Dancers — 


God ! What dancers ! 
Singers — 


God ! What singers ! 

Singers and dancers, 

Dancers and laughers. 
Laughers? 

Yes, laughers laughers laughers- 


Loud-mouthed laughers in the hands 


Of Fate. 








HOSPITAL VISITS 


The Project Gutenberg EBook of The Wound Dresser, by Walt Whitman 


As this tremendous war goes on, the public interest becomes more general 
and gathers more and more closely about the wounded, the sick, and the 
Government hospitals, the surgeons, and all appertaining to the medical 
department of the army. Up to the date of this writing (December 9, 1864) 
there have been, as I estimate, near four hundred thousand cases under 
treatment, and there are to-day, probably, taking the whole service of the 
United States, two hundred thousand, or an approximation to that number, 
on the doctors' list. Half of these are comparatively slight ailments or 
hurts. Every family has directly or indirectly some representative among 
this vast army of the wounded and sick. 


The following sketch is made to gratify the general interest in this field 

of the war, and also for a few special persons through whose means alone I 
have aided the men. It extends over a period of two years, coming down to 
the present hour, and exhibits the army hospitals at Washington, the camp 
hospitals in the field, etc. A very few cases are given as specimens of 
thousands. The account may be relied upon as faithful, though rapidly 
thrown together. It will put the reader in as direct contact as may be 

with scenes, sights, and cases of these immense hospitals. As will be 

seen, it begins back two years since, at a very gloomy period of the 
contest. 


Began my visits (December 21, 1862) among the camp hospitals in the Army 
of the Potomac, under General Burnside. Spent a good part of the day in a 


large brick mansion on the banks of the Rappahannock, immediately opposite 
Fredericksburg. It is used as a hospital since the battle, and seems to 

have received only the worst cases. Outdoors, at the foot of a tree, 

within ten yards of the front of the house, I notice a heap of amputated 

feet, legs, arms, hands, etc.--about a load for a one-horse cart. Several 

dead bodies lie near, each covered with its brown woollen blanket. In the 
dooryard, toward the river, are fresh graves, mostly of officers, their 

names on pieces of barrel staves or broken board, stuck in the dirt. (Most 

of these bodies were subsequently taken up and transported North to their 
friends.) 


The house is quite crowded, everything impromptu, no system, all bad 
enough, but I have no doubt the best that can be done; all the wounds 
pretty bad, some frightful, the men in their old clothes, unclean and 
bloody. Some of the wounded are rebel officers, prisoners. One, a 
Mississippian--a captain--hit badly in the leg, I talked with some time; 
he asked me for papers, which I gave him. (I saw him three months 
afterward in Washington, with leg amputated, doing well.) 


I went through the rooms, down stairs and up. Some of the men were dying. 
I had nothing to give at that visit, but wrote a few letters to folks 

home, mothers, etc. Also talked to three or four who seemed most 
susceptible to it, and needing it. 


December 22 to 31.--Am among the regimental brigade and division hospitals 
somewhat. Few at home realize that these are merely tents, and sometimes 
very poor ones, the wounded lying on the ground, lucky if their blanket is 
spread on a layer of pine or hemlock twigs, or some leaves. No cots; 

seldom even a mattress on the ground. It is pretty cold. I go around from 

one case to another. I do not see that I can do any good, but I cannot 

leave them. Once in a while some youngster holds on to me convulsively, 

and I do what I can for him; at any rate stop with him, and sit near him 

for hours, if he wishes it. 


Besides the hospitals, I also go occasionally on long tours through the 
camps, talking with the men, etc.; sometimes at night among the groups 
around the fires, in their shebang enclosures of bushes. I soon get 

acquainted anywhere in camp with officers or men, and am always well used. 
Sometimes I go down on picket with the regiments I know best. 


As to rations, the army here at present seems to be tolerably well 
supplied, and the men have enough, such as it is. Most of the regiments 
lodge in the flimsy little shelter tents. A few have built themselves huts 
of logs and mud, with fireplaces. 


I might give a long list of special cases, interesting items of the 
wounded men here, but have not space. 


Left Falmouth, January, 1863, by Aquia creek railroad, and so on 


Government steamer up the Potomac. Many wounded were with us on cars and 
boat. The cars were just common platform ones. The railroad journey of ten 
or twelve miles was made mostly before sunrise. The soldiers guarding the 
road came out from their tents or shebangs of bushes with rumpled hair and 
half-awake look. Those on duty were walking their posts, some on banks 
over us, others down far below the level of the track. I saw large cavalry 
camps off the road. At Aquia Creek Landing were numbers of wounded going 
North. While I waited some three hours, I went around among them. Several 
wanted word sent home to parents, brothers, wives, etc., which I did for 

them (by mail the next day from Washington). On the boat I had my hands 
full. One poor fellow died going up. 


Am now (January, February, etc., 1863) in and around Washington, daily 
visiting the hospitals. Am much in Campbell, Patent-office, Eighth-street, 
H-street, Armory-square, and others. Am now able to do a little good, 
having money (as almoner of others home), and getting experience. I would 
like to give lists of cases, for there is no end to the interesting ones; 

but it is impossible without making a large volume, or rather several 
volumes. I must, therefore, let one or two days' visits at this time 

suffice as specimens of scores and hundreds of subsequent ones, through 
the ensuing spring, summer, and fall, and, indeed, down to the present 
week. 


Sunday, January 25.--Afternoon and till 9 in the evening, visited Campbell 
hospital. Attended specially to one case in Ward I, very sick with 

pleurisy and typhoid fever, young man, farmer's son--D. F. Russell, 
Company E, Sixtieth New York--down-hearted and feeble; a long time before 
he would take any interest; soothed and cheered him gently; wrote a letter 
home to his mother, in Malone, Franklin county, N. Y., at his request; 

gave him some fruit and one or two other gifts; enveloped and directed his 
letter, etc. Then went thoroughly through Ward 6; observed every case in 
the ward (without, I think, missing one); found some cases I thought 
needed little sums of money; supplied them (sums of perhaps thirty, 
twenty-five, twenty, or fifteen cents); distributed a pretty bountiful 

supply of cheerful reading matter, and gave perhaps some twenty to thirty 
persons, each one some little gift, such as oranges, apples, sweet 

crackers, figs, etc., etc., etc. 


Thursday, January 29.--Devoted the main part of the day, from 11 to 3.30 
o'clock, to Armory-square hospital; went pretty thoroughly through Wards 
F, G, H, and I--some fifty cases in each ward. In Ward H supplied the men 
throughout with writing paper and a stamped envelope each, also some 
cheerful reading matter; distributed in small portions, about half of it 

in this ward, to proper subjects, a large jar of first-rate preserved 

berries; also other small gifts. In Wards G, H, and I, found several cases 

I thought good subjects for small sums of money, which I furnished in each 
case. The poor wounded men often come up "dead broke," and it helps their 
spirits to have even the small sum I give them. My paper and envelopes all 
gone, but distributed a good lot of amusing reading matter; also, as I 


thought judicious, tobacco, oranges, apples, etc. Some very interesting 
cases in Ward I: Charles Miller, Bed No. 19, Company D, Fifty-third 
Pennsylvania, is only sixteen years of age, very bright, courageous boy, 
left leg amputated below the knee; next bed below him, young lad very 
sick--gave the two each appropriate gifts; in the bed above also 
amputation of the left leg--gave him a part of a jar of raspberries; Bed 
No. 1, this ward, gave a small sum also; also to a soldier on crutches, 
sitting on his bed near. 


Evening, same day.--Went to see D. F. R., Campbell hospital, before 
alluded to; found him remarkably changed for the better--up and dressed 
(quite a triumph; he afterwards got well and went back to his regiment). 
Distributed in the wards a quantity of note-paper and forty or fifty, 
mostly paid, envelopes, of which the men were much in need; also a 
four-pound bag of gingersnaps I bought at a baker's in Seventh street. 


Here is a case of a soldier I found among the crowded cots in the Patent 
hospital--(they have removed most of the men of late and broken up that 
hospital). He likes to have some one to talk to, and we will listen to 

him. He got badly wounded in the leg and side at Fredericksburg that 
eventful Saturday, 13th December. He lay the succeeding two days and 
nights helpless on the field, between the city and those grim batteries, 

for his company and his regiment had been compelled to leave him to his 
fate. To make matters worse, he lay with his head slightly down hill, and 
could not help himself. At the end of some fifty hours he was brought off, 
with other wounded, under a flag of truce. 


We ask him how the Rebels treated him during those two days and nights 
within reach of them--whether they came to him--whether they abused him? 
He answers that several of the Rebels, soldiers and others, came to him, 

at one time and another. A couple of them, who were together, spoke 
roughly and sarcastically, but did no act. One middle-aged man, however, 
who seemed to be moving around the field among the dead and wounded for 
benevolent purposes, came to him in a way he will never forget. This man 
treated our soldier kindly, bound up his wounds, cheered him, gave him a 
couple of biscuits gave him a drink of whiskey and water, asked him if he 
could eat some beef. This good Secesh, however, did not change our 
soldier's position, for it might have caused the blood to burst from the 
wounds where they were clotted and stagnated. Our soldier is from 
Pennsylvania; has had a pretty severe time; the wounds proved to be bad 
ones. But he retains a good heart, and is at present on the gain. 


It is not uncommon for the men to remain on the field this way, one, two, 
or even four or five days. 


I continue among the hospitals during March, April, etc., without 
intermission. My custom is to go through a ward, or a collection of wards, 
endeavoring to give some trifle to each, without missing any. Even a sweet 
biscuit, a sheet of paper, or a passing word of friendliness, or but a 


look or nod, if no more. In this way I go through large numbers without 
delaying, yet do not hurry. I find out the general mood of the ward at the 
time; sometimes see that there is a heavy weight of listlessness 
prevailing, and the whole ward wants cheering up. I perhaps read to the 
men, to break the spell, calling them around me, careful to sit away from 
the cot of any one who is very bad with sickness or wounds. Also I find 
out, by going through in this way, the cases that need special attention, 
and can then devote proper time to them. Of course I am very cautious, 
among the patients, in giving them food. I always confer with the doctor, 
or find out from the nurse or ward-master about a new case. But I soon get 
sufficiently familiar with what is to be avoided, and learn also to judge 
almost intuitively what is best. 


I do a good deal of writing letters by the bedside, of course--writing all 
kinds, including love letters. Many sick and wounded soldiers have not 
written home to parents, brothers, sisters, and even wives, for one reason 
or another, for a long, long time. Some are poor writers; some cannot get 
paper and envelopes; many have an aversion to writing, because they dread 
to worry the folks at home--the facts about them are so sad to tell. I 

always encourage the men to write, and promptly write for them. 


As I write this, in May, 1863, the wounded have begun to arrive from 
Hooker's command, from bloody Chancellorsville. I was down among the first 
arrivals. The men in charge of them told me the bad cases were yet to 

come. If that is so, I pity them, for these are bad enough. You ought to 

see the scene of the wounded arriving at the landing here, foot of Sixth 

street, at night. Two boat-loads came about half-past seven last night. A 

little after eight it rained, a long and violent shower. The poor, pale, 

helpless soldiers had been debarked, and lay around on the wharf and 
neighborhood, anywhere. The rain was, probably, grateful to them; at any 

rate they were exposed to it. 


The few torches light up the spectacle. All around on the wharf, on the 
ground, out on side places, etc., the men are lying on blankets, old 

quilts, etc., with the bloody rags bound around their heads, arms, legs, 

etc. The attendants are few, and at night few outsiders also--only a few 
hard-worked transportation men and drivers. (The wounded are getting to be 
common, and people grow callous.) The men, whatever their condition, lie 
there and patiently wait till their turn comes to be taken up. Near by the 
ambulances are now arriving in clusters, and one after another is called 

to back up and take its load. Extreme cases are sent off on stretchers. 

The men generally make little or no ado, whatever their sufferings--a few 
groans that cannot be repressed, and occasionally a scream of pain as they 
lift a man into the ambulance. 


To-day, as I write, hundreds more are expected; and to-morrow and the next 
day more, and so on for many days. 


The soldiers are nearly all young men, and far more Americans than is 


generally supposed--I should say nine tenths are native born. Among the 
arrivals from Chancellorsville I find a large proportion of Ohio, Indiana, 
and Illinois men. As usual there are all sorts of wounds. Some of the men 
are fearfully burnt from the explosion of artillery caissons. One ward has 

a long row of officers, some with ugly hurts. Yesterday was perhaps worse 
than usual: amputations are going on; the attendants are dressing wounds. 
As you pass by you must be on your guard where you look. I saw, the other 
day, a gentleman, a visitor, apparently from curiosity, in one of the 

wards, stop and turn a moment to look at an awful wound they were probing, 
etc.; he turned pale, and in a moment more he had fainted away and fallen 
on the floor. 


I buy, during the hot weather, boxes of oranges from time to time, and 
distribute them among the men; also preserved peaches and other fruits; 

also lemons and sugar for lemonade. Tobacco is also much in demand. Large 
numbers of the men come up, as usual, without a cent of money. Through the 
assistance of friends in Brooklyn and Boston, I am again able to help many 
of those that fall in my way. It is only a small sum in each case, but it 

is much to them. As before, I go around daily and talk with the men, to 

cheer them up. 


My note-books are full of memoranda of the cases of this summer, and the 
wounded from Chancellorsville, but space forbids my transcribing them. 


As I sit writing this paragraph (sundown, Thursday, June 25) I see a train 

of about thirty huge four-horse wagons, used as ambulances, filled with 
wounded, passing up Fourteenth street, on their way, probably, to 
Columbian, Carver, and Mount Pleasant hospitals. This is the way the men 
come in now, seldom in small numbers, but almost always in these long, sad 
processions. Through the past winter, while our army lay opposite 
Fredericksburg, the like strings of ambulances were of frequent occurrence 
along Seventh street, passing slowly up from the steam-boat wharf, from 
Aquia creek. 


This afternoon, July 22, 1863, I spent a long time with a young man I have 
been with considerable, named Oscar F. Wilber, Company G, One Hundred 
Fifty-fourth New York, low with chronic diarrhoea and a bad wound also. 
He asked me to read him a chapter in the New Testament. I complied and 
asked him what I should read. He said, "Make your own choice." I opened at 
the close of one of the first books of the Evangelists, and read the 

chapters describing the latter hours of Christ and the scenes at the 
crucifixion. The poor wasted young man asked me to read the following 
chapter also, how Christ rose again. I read very slowly, for Oscar was 
feeble. It pleased him very much, yet the tears were in his eyes. He asked 
me if I enjoyed religion. I said, "Perhaps not, my dear, in the way you 
mean, and yet may-be it is the same thing." He said, "It is my chief 
reliance." He talked of death, and said he did not fear it. I said, "Why, 
Oscar, don't you think you will get well?" He said, "I may, but it is not 
probable." He spoke calmly of his condition. The wound was very bad; it 


discharged much. Then the diarrhoea had prostrated him, and I felt that 

he was even then the same as dying. He behaved very manly and 
affectionate. The kiss I gave him as I was about leaving, he returned 
fourfold. He gave me his mother's address, Mrs. Sally D. Wilber, Alleghany 
post-office, Cattaraugus county, N. Y. I had several such interviews with 
him. He died a few days after the one just described. 


August, September, October, etc.--I continue among the hospitals in the 
same manner, getting still more experience, and daily and nightly meeting 
with most interesting cases. Through the winter of 1863-4, the same. The 
work of the army hospital visitor is indeed a trade, an art, requiring 

both experience and natural gifts, and the greatest judgment. A large 
number of the visitors to the hospitals do no good at all, while many do 
harm. The surgeons have great trouble from them. Some visitors go from 
curiosity--as to a show of animals. Others give the men improper things. 
Then there are always some poor fellows, in the crises of sickness or 
wounds, that imperatively need perfect quiet--not to be talked to by 
strangers. Few realize that it is not the mere giving of gifts that does 
good; it is the proper adaption. Nothing is of any avail among the 

soldiers except conscientious personal investigation of cases, each for 
itself; with sharp, critical faculties, but in the fullest spirit of human 
sympathy and boundless love. The men feel such love more than anything 
else. I have met very few persons who realize the importance of humoring 
the yearnings for love and friendship of these American young men, 
prostrated by sickness and wounds. 


February, 1864.--I am down at Culpepper and Brandy station, among the camp 
of First, Second, and Third Corps, and going through the division 
hospitals. The condition of the camps here this winter is immensely 
improved from last winter near Falmouth. All the army is now in huts of 
logs and mud, with fireplaces; and the food is plentiful and tolerably 

good. In the camp hospitals I find diarrhoea more and more prevalent, 

and in chronic form. It is at present the great disease of the army. I 

think the doctors generally give too much medicine, oftener making things 
worse. Then they hold on to the cases in camp too long. When the disease 
is almost fixed beyond remedy, they send it up to Washington. Alas! how 
many such wrecks have I seen landed from boat and railroad and deposited 
in the Washington hospitals, mostly but to linger awhile and die, after 
being kept at the front too long. 


The hospitals in front, this winter, are also much improved. The men have 
cots, and often wooden floors, and the tents are well warmed. 


March and April, 1864.--Back again in Washington. They are breaking up the 
camp hospitals in Meade's army, preparing for a move. As I write this, in 
March, there are all the signs. Yesterday and last night the sick were 

arriving here in long trains, all day and night. I was among the 

new-comers most of the night. One train of a thousand came into the depot, 
and others followed. The ambulances were going all night, distributing 


them to the various hospitals here. When they come in, some literally in a 
dying condition, you may well imagine it is a lamentable sight. I hardly 
know which is worse, to see the wounded after a battle, or these wasted 
wrecks. 


I remain in capital health and strength, and go every day, as before, 
among the men, in my own way, enjoying my life and occupation more than I 
can tell. 


Of the army hospitals now in and around Washington, there are thirty or 
forty. I am in the habit of going to all, and to Fairfax seminary, 
Alexandria, and over Long Bridge to the convalescent camp, etc. As a 
specimen of almost any one of these hospitals, fancy to yourself a space 
of three to twenty acres of ground, on which are grouped ten or twelve 
very large wooden barracks, with, perhaps, a dozen or twenty, and 
sometimes more than that number, of small buildings, capable all together 
of accommodating from five hundred to a thousand or fifteen hundred 
persons. Sometimes these large wooden barracks, or wards, each of them, 
perhaps, from a hundred to a hundred and fifty feet long, are arranged in 
a straight row, evenly fronting the street; others are planned so as to 

form an immense V; and others again arranged around a hollow square. They 
make all together a huge cluster, with the additional tents, extra wards 

for contagious diseases, guard-houses, sutler's stores, chaplain's house, 
etc. In the middle will probably be an edifice devoted to the offices of 

the surgeon in charge and the ward surgeons, principal attachés, clerks, 
etc. Then around this centre radiate or are gathered the wards for the 
wounded and sick. 


These wards are either lettered alphabetically, Ward G, Ward K, or else 
numerically, 1, 2, 3, etc. Each has its ward surgeon and corps of nurses. 

Of course there is, in the aggregate, quite a muster of employees, and 

over all the surgeon in charge. Any one of these hospitals is a little 

city in itself. Take, for instance, the Carver hospital, out a couple of 

miles, on a hill, northern part of Fourteenth street. It has more inmates 
than an ordinary country town. The same with the Lincoln hospital, east of 
the Capitol, or the Finley hospital, on high grounds northeast of the 

city; both large establishments. Armory-square hospital, under Dr. Bliss, 

in Seventh street (one of the best anywhere), is also temporarily enlarged 
this summer, with additional tents, sheds, etc. It must have nearly a 
hundred tents, wards, sheds, and structures of one kind and another. The 
worst cases are always to be found here. A wanderer like me about 
Washington pauses on some high land which commands the sweep of the city 
(one never tires of the noble and ample views presented here, in the 
generally fine, soft, peculiar air and light), and has his eyes attracted 

by these white clusters of barracks in almost every direction. They make a 
great show in the landscape, and I often use them as landmarks. Some of 
these clusters are very full of inmates. Counting the whole, with the 
convalescent camps (whose inmates are often worse off than the sick in the 
hospitals), they have numbered, in this quarter and just down the Potomac, 


as high as fifty thousand invalid, disabled, or sick and dying men. 


My sketch has already filled up so much room that I shall have to omit 

any detailed account of the wounded of May and June, 1864, from the 
battles of the Wilderness, Spottsylvania, etc. That would be a long 

history in itself. The arrivals, the numbers, and the severity of the 

wounds, out-viewed anything that we have seen before. For days and weeks a 
melancholy tide set in upon us. The weather was very hot. The wounded had 
been delayed in coming, and much neglected. Very many of the wounds had 
worms in them. An unusual proportion mortified. It was among these that, 
for the first time in my life, I began to be prostrated with real 

sickness, and was, before the close of the summer, imperatively ordered 
North by the physician to recuperate and have an entire change of air. 


What I know of first Fredericksburg, Chancellorsville, Wilderness, etc., 
makes clear to me that there has been, and is yet, a total lack of science 
in elastic adaptation to the needs of the wounded after a battle. The 
hospitals are long afterward filled with proofs of this. 


I have seen many battles, their results, but never one where there was 
not, during the first few days, an unaccountable and almost total 
deficiency of everything for the wounded--appropriate sustenance, nursing, 
cleaning, medicines, stores, etc. (I do not say surgical attendance, 
because the surgeons cannot do more than human endurance permits.) 
Whatever pleasant accounts there may be in the papers of the North, this 
is the actual fact. No thorough previous preparation, no system, no 
foresight, no genius. Always plenty of stores, no doubt, but always miles 
away; never where they are needed, and never the proper application. Of 
all harrowing experiences, none is greater than that of the days following 
a heavy battle. Scores, hundreds, of the noblest young men on earth, 
uncomplaining, lie helpless, mangled, faint, alone, and so bleed to death, 
or die from exhaustion, either actually untouched at all, or with merely 
the laying of them down and leaving them, when there ought to be means 
provided to save them. 


The reader has doubtless inferred the fact that my visits among the 

wounded and sick have been as an independent missionary, in my own style, 
and not as an agent of any commission. Several noble women and men of 
Brooklyn, Boston, Salem, and Providence, have voluntarily supplied funds 
at times. I only wish they could see a tithe of the actual work performed 

by their generous and benevolent assistance among the suffering men. 


He who goes among the soldiers with gifts, etc., must beware how he 
proceeds. It is much more of an art than one would imagine. They are not 
charity-patients, but American young men, of pride and independence. The 
spirit in which you treat them, and bestow your donations, is just as 
important as the gifts themselves; sometimes more so. Then there is 
continual discrimination necessary. Each case requires some peculiar 
adaptation to itself. It is very important to slight nobody--not a single 


case. Some hospital visitors, especially the women, pick out the 
handsomest looking soldiers, or have a few for their pets. Of course some 
will attract you more than others, and some will need more attention than 
others; but be careful not to ignore any patient. A word, a friendly turn 

of the eye or touch of the hand in passing, if nothing more. 


One hot day toward the middle of June I gave the inmates of Carver 
hospital a general ice-cream treat, purchasing a large quantity, and going 
around personally through the wards to see to its distribution. 


Here is a characteristic scene in a ward: It is Sunday afternoon (middle 
of summer, 1864), hot and oppressive, and very silent through the ward. I 
am taking care of a critical case, now lying in a half lethargy. Near 

where I sit is a suffering Rebel from the Eighth Louisiana; his name is 
Irving. He has been here a long time, badly wounded, and lately had his 
leg amputated. It is not doing very well. Right opposite me is a sick 
soldier boy laid down with his clothes on, sleeping, looking much wasted, 
his pallid face on his arm. I see by the yellow trimming on his jacket 

that he is a cavalry boy. He looks so handsome as he sleeps, one must 
needs go nearer to him. I step softly over, and find by his card that he 

is named William Cone, of the First Maine Cavalry, and his folks live in 
Skowhegan. 


Well, poor John Mahay is dead. He died yesterday. His was a painful and 
lingering case. I have been with him at times for the past fifteen 

months. He belonged to Company A, One Hundred and First New York, and was 
shot through the lower region of the abdomen at second Bull Run, August, 
1862. One scene at his bedside will suffice for the agonies of nearly two 
years. The bladder had been perforated by a bullet going entirely through 
him. Not long since I sat a good part of the morning by his bedside, Ward 
E, Armory-square; the water ran out of his eyes from the intense pain, and 
the muscles of his face were distorted, but he utters nothing except a low 
groan now and then. Hot moist cloths were applied, and relieved him 
somewhat. Poor Mahay, a mere boy in age, but old in misfortune, he never 
knew the love of parents, was placed in his infancy in one of the New York 
charitable institutions, and subsequently bound out to a tyrannical master 
in Sullivan county (the scars of whose cowhide and club remained yet on 
his back). His wound here was a most disagreeable one, for he was a 
gentle, cleanly, and affectionate boy. He found friends in his hospital 

life, and, indeed, was a universal favorite. He had quite a funeral 
ceremony. 


Through Fourteenth street to the river, and then over the long bridge and 
some three miles beyond, is the huge collection called the convalescent 
camp. It is a respectable sized army in itself, for these hospitals, 

tents, sheds, etc., at times contain from five to ten thousand men. Of 
course there are continual changes. Large squads are sent off to their 
regiments or elsewhere, and new men received. Sometimes I found large 
numbers of paroled returned prisoners here. 


During October, November, and December, 1864, I have visited the military 
hospitals about New York City, but have not room in this article to 
describe these visits. 


I have lately been (November 25) in the Central-park hospital, near One 
Hundred and Fourth street; it seems to be a well-managed institution. 
During September, and previously, went many times to the Brooklyn city 
hospital, in Raymond street, where I found (taken in by contract) a number 
of wounded and sick from the army. Most of the men were badly off, and 
without a cent of money, many wanting tobacco. I supplied them, and a few 
special cases with delicacies; also repeatedly with letter-paper, stamps, 
envelopes, etc., writing the addresses myself plainly--(a pleased crowd 
gathering around me as | directed for each one in turn.) This Brooklyn 
hospital is a bad place for soldiers, or anybody else. Cleanliness, proper 
nursing, watching, etc., are more deficient than in any hospital I know. 

For dinner on Sundays I invariably found nothing but rice and molasses. 
The men all speak well of Drs. Yale and Kissam for kindness, patience, 
etc., and I think, from what I saw, there are also young medical men. In 

its management otherwise, this is the poorest hospital I have been in, out 
of many hundreds. 


Among places, apart from soldiers’, visited lately (December 7) I must 
specially mention the great Brooklyn general hospital and other public 
institutions at Flatbush, including the extensive lunatic asylum, under 
charge of Drs. Chapin and Reynolds. Of the latter (and I presume I might 
include these county establishments generally) I have deliberately to put 
on record about the profoundest satisfaction with professional capacity, 
completeness of house arrangements to ends required, and the right vital 
spirit animating all, that I have yet found in any public curative 
institution among civilians. 


In Washington, in camp and everywhere, I was in the habit of reading to 
the men. They were very fond of it, and liked declamatory, poetical 
pieces. Miles O'Reilly's pieces were also great favorites. I have had many 
happy evenings with the men. We would gather in a large group by 
ourselves, after supper, and spend the time in such readings, or in 
talking, and occasionally by an amusing game called the game of Twenty 
Questions. 


For nurses, middle-aged women and mothers of families are best. I am 
compelled to say young ladies, however refined, educated, and benevolent, 

do not succeed as army nurses, though their motives are noble; neither do 

the Catholic nuns, among these home-born American young men. Mothers full 
of motherly feeling, and however illiterate, but bringing reminiscences of 
home, and with the magnetic touch of hands, are the true women nurses. 
Many of the wounded are between fifteen and twenty years of age. 


I should say that the Government, from my observation, is always full of 


anxiety and liberality toward the sick and wounded. The system in 
operation in the permanent hospitals is good, and the money flows without 
stint. But the details have to be left to hundreds and thousands of 
subordinates and officials. Among these, laziness, heartlessness, gouging, 
and incompetency are more or less prevalent. Still, I consider the 
permanent hospitals, generally, well conducted. 


A very large proportion of the wounded come up from the front without a 
cent of money in their pockets. I soon discovered that it was about the 
best thing I could do to raise their spirits and show them that somebody 
cared for them, and practically felt a fatherly or brotherly interest in 
them, to give them small sums, in such cases, using tact and discretion 
about it. 


A large majority of the wounds are in the arms and legs. But there is 
every kind of wound in every part of the body. I should say of the sick, 
from my experience in the hospitals, that the prevailing maladies are 
typhoid fever and the camp fevers generally, diarrhoea, catarrhal 
affections and bronchitis, rheumatism and pneumonia. These forms of 
sickness lead, all the rest follow. There are twice as many sick as there 
are wounded. The deaths range from six to ten per cent of those under 
treatment. 


I must bear my most emphatic testimony to the zeal, manliness, and 
professional spirit and capacity generally prevailing among the surgeons, 
many of them young men, in the hospitals and the army. I will not say much 
about the exceptions, for they are few (but I have met some of those few, 
and very foolish and airish they were). I never ceased to find the best 

young men, and the hardest and most disinterested workers, among these 
surgeons, in the hospitals. They are full of genius, too. I have seen many 
hundreds of them, and this is my testimony. 


During my two years in the hospitals and upon the field, I have made over 
six hundred visits, and have been, as I estimate, among from eighty 
thousand to one hundred thousand of the wounded and sick, as sustainer of 
spirit and body in some slight degree, in their time of need. These visits 
varied from an hour or two, to all day or night; for with dear or critical 
cases I watched all night. Sometimes I took up my quarters in the 

hospital, and slept or watched there several nights in succession. I may 

add that I am now just resuming my occupation in the hospitals and camps 
for the winter of 1864-5, and probably to continue the seasons ensuing. 


To many of the wounded and sick, especially the youngsters, there is 
something in personal love, caresses, and the magnetic flood of sympathy 
and friendship, that does, in its way, more good than all the medicine in 
the world. I have spoken of my regular gifts of delicacies, money, 
tobacco, special articles of food, knick-knacks, etc., etc. But I 

steadily found more and more that I could help, and turn the balance in 
favor of cure, by the means here alluded to, in a curiously large 


proportion of cases. The American soldier is full of affection and the 
yearning for affection. And it comes wonderfully grateful to him to have 
this yearning gratified when he is laid up with painful wounds or illness, 
far away from home, among strangers. Many will think this merely 
sentimentalism, but I know it is the most solid of facts. I believe that 
even the moving around among the men, or through the ward, of a hearty, 
healthy, clean, strong, generous-souled person, man or woman, full of 
humanity and love, sending out invisible, constant currents thereof, does 
immense good to the sick and wounded. 


To those who might be interested in knowing it, I must add, in conclusion, 
that I have tried to do justice to all the suffering that fell in my way. 

While I have been with wounded and sick in thousands of cases from the New 
England States, and from New York, New Jersey, and Pennsylvania, and from 
Michigan, Wisconsin, Indiana, Illinois, and the Western States, I have 

been with more or less from all the States North and South, without 
exception. I have been with many from the border States, especially from 
Maryland and Virginia, and found far more Union Southerners than is 
supposed. I have been with many Rebel officers and men among our wounded, 
and given them always what I had, and tried to cheer them the same as 

any. I have been among the army teamsters considerably, and indeed always 
find myself drawn to them. Among the black soldiers, wounded or sick, and 
in the contraband camps, I also took my way whenever in their 

neighborhood, and I did what I could for them. 


W. W. 


From the New York Times, December 11, 1864. 








THE STRANGER 


Project Gutenberg's On a Chinese Screen, by William Somerset Maugham 


It was a comfort in that sweltering heat to get out of the city. The 
missionary stepped out of the launch in which he had dropped leisurely 
down the river and comfortably settled himself in the chair which 
was waiting for him at the water's edge. He was carried through the 
village by the river side and began to ascend the hill. It was an 

hour's journey along a pathway of broad stone steps, under fir trees, 
and now and again you caught a delightful glimpse of the broad river 
shining in the sun amid the exultant green of the padi fields. The 
bearers went along with a swinging stride. The sweat on their backs 
shone. It was a sacred mountain with a Buddhist monastery on the top 
of it, and on the way up there were rest houses where the coolies set 


down the chair for a few minutes and a monk in his grey robe gave you a 
cup of flowered tea. The air was fresh and sweet. The pleasure of that 
lazy journey--the swing of the chair was very soothing--made a day in 
the city almost worth while; and at the end of it was his trim little 
bungalow where he spent the summer, and before him the sweet-scented 
night. The mail had come in that day and he was bringing on letters 

and papers. There were four numbers of the Saturday Evening Post_ and 
four of the Literary Digest_. He had nothing but pleasant things to 

look forward to and the usual peace (a peace, as he often said, which 
passeth all understanding), which filled him whenever he was among 
these green trees, away from the teeming city, should long since have 
descended upon him. 


But he was harassed. He had had that day an unfortunate encounter and 
he was unable, trivial as it was, to put it out of his mind. It was on 

this account that his face bore a somewhat peevish expression. It was 

a thin and sensitive face, almost ascetic, with regular features and 
intelligent eyes. He was very long and thin, with the spindly legs of 

a grasshopper, and as he sat in his chair swaying a little with the 

motion of his bearers he reminded you, somewhat grotesquely, of a faded 
lily. A gentle creature. He could never have hurt a fly. 


He had run across Dr. Saunders in one of the streets of the city. Dr. 
Saunders was a little grey-haired man, with a high colour and a snub 
nose which gave him a strangely impudent expression. He had a large 
sensual mouth and when he laughed, which he did very often, he showed 
decayed and discoloured teeth; when he laughed his little blue eyes 
wrinkled in a curious fashion and then he looked the very picture of 
malice. There was something faunlike in him. His movements were quick 
and unexpected. He walked with a rapid trip as though he were always 

in a hurry. He was a doctor who lived in the heart of the city among 

the Chinese. He was not on the register, but someone had made it his 
business to find out that he had been duly qualified; he had been 

struck off, but for what crime, whether social or purely professional, 
none know; nor how he had happened to come to the East and eventually 
settle on the China coast. But it was evident that he was a very 

clever doctor and the Chinese had great faith in him. He avoided the 
foreigners and rather disagreeable stories were circulated about him. 
Everyone knew him to say how do you do to, but no one asked him to his 
house nor visited him in his own. 


When they had met that afternoon Dr. Saunders had exclaimed: 
"What on earth has brought you to the city at this time of year?" 


"I have some business that I couldn't leave any longer," answered the 
missionary, "and then I wanted to get the mail." 


"There was a stranger here the other day asking for you," said the 


doctor. 
"For me?" cried the other with surprise. 


"Well, not for you particularly," explained the doctor. "He wanted 

to know the way to the American Mission. I told him; but I said he 
wouldn't find anyone there. He seemed rather surprised at that, so I 
told him that you all went up to the hills in May and didn't come back 
till September." 


"A foreigner?" asked the missionary, still wondering who the stranger 
could be. 


"Oh, yes, certainly." The doctor's eyes twinkled. "Then he asked 
me about the other missions; I told him the London Mission had a 
settlement here, but it wasn't the least use going there as all the 
missionaries were away in the hills. After all it's devilish hot in the 
city. "Then I'd like to go to one of the mission schools,' said the 
stranger. 'Oh, they're all closed,' I said. "Well, then I'll go to the 
hospital.' "That's well worth a visit,' I said, 'the American hospital 
is equipped with all the latest contrivances. Their operating theatre 
is perfect.’ 'What is the name of the doctor in charge?’ 'Oh, he's up 
in the hills.' 'But what about the sick?' 'There are no sick between 
May and September,' I said, 'and if there are they have to put up with 
the native dispensers." 


Dr. Saunders paused for a moment. The missionary looked ever so 
slightly vexed. 


"Well?" he said. 


"The stranger looked at me irresolutely for a moment or two. 'I wanted 
to see something of the missions before I left,’ he said. "You might 

try the Roman Catholics,' I said, 'they're here all the year round.’ 
"When do they take their holidays then?’ he asked. 'They don't,’ I 

said. He left me at that. I think he went to the Spanish convent." 


The missionary fell into the trap and it irritated him to think how 
ingenuously he had done so. He ought to have seen what was coming. 


"Who was this anyway?" he asked innocently. 
"T asked him his name," said the doctor. ''Oh, I'm Christ,’ he said." 


The missionary shrugged his shoulders and abruptly told his rickshaw 
boy to go on. 


It had put him thoroughly out of temper. It was so unjust. Of course 
they went away from May to September. The heat made any useful activity 


quite out of the question and it had been found by experience that 

the missionaries preserved their health and strength much better if 
they spent the hot months in the hills. A sick missionary was only an 
encumbrance. It was a matter of practical politics and it had been 
found that the Lord's work was done more efficiently if a certain 

part of the year was set aside for rest and recreation. And then 

the reference to the Roman Catholics was grossly unfair. They were 
unmarried. They had no families to think of. The mortality among them 
was terrifying. Why, in that very city, of fourteen nuns who had come 
out to China ten years ago all but three were dead. It was perfectly 
easy for them, because it was more convenient for their work, to live 
in the middle of the city and to stay there all the year round. They 
had no ties. They had no duties to those who were near and dear to 
them. Oh, it was grossly unjust to drag in the Roman Catholics. 


But suddenly an idea flashed through his mind. What rankled most was 
that he had left the rascally doctor (you only had to look at his face 

all puckered with malicious amusement to know he was a rogue) without 
a word. There certainly was an answer, but he had not had the presence 
of mind to make it; and now the perfect repartee occurred to him. A 
glow of satisfaction filled him and he almost fancied that he had made 
it. It was a crushing rejoinder and he rubbed his very long thin hands 
with satisfaction. 'My dear Sir,' he ought to have said, 'Our Lord 

never in the whole course of his ministry claimed to be the Christ.' It 
was an unanswerable snub, and thinking of it the missionary forgot his 
ill-humour. 








LA TIGRESSE 
from the Internet Archive etext of Jn the Garret by Carl Van Vechten 


"T have circled the world almost twice and I have 
seen so much beauty that the memory of it is like 

a panorama of glory upon glory. I have seen the 
wonders of the drive from Sorento to Amalfij the 
majesty of the drive over Mt. Diablo in Jamaica at 
dawn; the tropical splendours of the drive from Co- 
lombo to Kandy in Ceylon; and I have stood on the 
edge of glaciers in Switzerland awed at the picture 
spread before me. I have seen Stromboli sending a 
flame of fire hundreds of feet in the air at night while 
its river of fire ran down the volcano to the sea below; 
and I have sat in the old Greek theater in Taormina, 
Sicily, 8,000 feet above the earth, and gazed on Mt. 
Etna in the distance lifting itself 11,000 feet over the 
Ionian sea; I have watched the sun turn sapphire sea 
and azure clouds to Vermillion, as it went down on this 


glorious scene. These and many more wonders of 
God*s earth have I beheld, yet nowhere have I found 
any other spot which seemed to me to combine so 
much beauty, comfort, convenience, and charm for the 
enjoyment of simple and wholesome life as Short- 
Beach-on-the- Sound at Granite Bay." 


EUa Wheeler Wilcox: " The Worlds and I." 


La Tigresse 


A New York Night's Entertainment 


NEW YORK, of all the cities of the world I 

have lived in, delights me most, I think. 

Some cities I always dislike; some, like 

Florence, I find agreeable for a week or a month 
at a time, but there is a shifting grace about Man- 
hattan like the changeless changing pattern of the 
waves of the sea, which is persistently and peren- 
nially attractive. Then there are overtones, 

which awaken memories, and these confront us 
everywhere. When one is in Paris one is in Paris ; 
when one is in Amsterdam one is in Amsterdam; 
when one is in Siena one is assuredly nowhere but 
in Siena ; but one may be in New York and a great 
many other places simultaneously. Shut away 
from your sight the buildings that surround the 
Public Library and you are in Imperial Rome; 
further up Fifth Avenue certain millionaires have 
reminded us very forcibly that there are chateaux 
on the Loire ; the Giralda Tower of Seville looms in 
leafy Madison Square, " Diana's wooded park," 

as O. Henry lovingly called it, and nearby the 
Venetian campanile pierces the sky; a little re- 
moved on Fourth Avenue there is a very fair copy 
of the Torre del Mangia in Siena; where Canal 
Street strikes off from the Bowery in the heart of 
Jewry the sweeping colonnades which preface the 
Manhattan Bridge are obviously suggested by 

the colonnades of St. Peter's in Rome ; the arch of 
Titus guards Washington Square; the Swiss 
chalets which serve as stations for the elevated 
railroads remind us that the Swiss Family Robin- 
son lived in a tree; the Town Hall of Verona 


decorates Herald Square; there are buildings on 
Lafayette Street and on East Forty-third Street 
obviously inspired by Venice; on East Broadway 
between brick tenements and loft buildings, smart 
brick houses with white doorways, marble steps, 
and handwrought iron railings may take us back 
to London or New York of the fifties ; at different 
seasons of the year violets or roast chestnuts are 
vended on the street comers after the manner of 
Paris ; a veritable Egyptian pyramid caps a build- 
ing on Nassau Street ; here and there one catches a 
glimpse of a Dutch fa9ade; the night sandwich 
wagons awaken thoughts of London coffee stalls, 
including Neil Lyons's immortal " Arthur's " ; the 
lovely eighteenth century city hall, perhaps the 
most beautiful single building in New York, is sur- 
rounded by sky-scrapers, like a Taj Mahal in a 
valley dominated by mountain peaks, in the unre- 
lated turmoil of City Hall Square; and now the 
war has set a camouflaged battle-ship with fight- 
ing turrets in the centre of Union Square, other- 
wise a wilderness of moving picture houses, sa- 
loons, and burlesque theatres, and at several points 
at street intersections or in parks Swiss chalets 

or Iowa farm-houses have been erected in which the 
Salvation Army or the Knights of Columbus dis- 
pense hot coffee and doughnuts and the " Satur- 
day Evening Post " to soldiers and sailors. If 
these incongruities cause no comment, awaken no 
excitement, compel no shrieks of astonishment, it 
is because the note of incongruity is the true note 
of the island; nothing is incongruous because 
everything is. In a city where one finds a Goya 
Apartment House, and an Hotel Seville it is no 
surprise to discover that an avenue has been chris- 
tened after Santa Claus ! New York is, indeed, 

the only city over which airships can fly without 
appearing to fly in the face of tradition. Ifa 

blue hippopotamus took to laying eggs on the cor- 
ner of Forty-seventh Street and Broadway every 
day at noon, the rite would pass unobserved after 
a week. 


So in New York, as others have pointed out, it is 
possible to eat in seventy or eighty different styles : 
in Spanish restaurants on Pearl Street, on the 
sidewalk, after the fashion of a hundred European 
cities, on Second Avenue, in Rumanian style on 
Forsythe Street, the food of the Syrians on Wash- 


ington Street, Turkish or Armenian fashion on 
Lexington Avenue, Swedish fashion on Thirty- 
sixth Street, Russian fashion on Thirty-seventh, 
German on Fourteenth, Hawaiian on Forty- 
seventh, Jewish on Canal, Indian on Forty-second, 
Greek on Sixth Avenue, and French, Chinese, Ne- 
gro, Italian, and American everywhere! 


So cosmopolitan is New York in the matter of 
cookery that no bizarre appetite should go unsat- 
isfied; gefiiUte fsch or venison, bear steak or 
bird's-nest soup, snails or alligator pears, pirogue 
or halvahy tass kebab or tel kadayif, are all to be 
found somewhere. And in these strange restau- 
rants, all so foreign to the spirit of America, and 
aU somehow so right in Manhattan, all bearing 
nostalgic breaths of the homelands to certain fre- 
quenters, strange adventures occur, a thousand 
unchronicled episodes happen in a night. And it 

is well to remember that New York is the city 
where John Masefield worked as a barman, where 
Harry Thaw shot Stanford White, where P. T. 
Barnum first exhibited white elephants and aged 
Negro women, and where later he became the im- 
presario of Tom Thumb and Jenny Lind, where 
Adah Isaacs Menken, the lady who wrote " In- 
felicia " and who in her impersonation of Mazeppa 
was bound to the back of a horse which dashed 
madly over the canvas crags of the New York 
stage, lived at what later became the Maison 
Favre, where Nick Carter worked and Van Bibber 
played, where Gorky was refused hotel accommo- 
dations and Marie Lloyd was held at Ellis Island, 
where Theodore Roosevelt, returning from a jour- 
ney round the world, drove up Broadway in a tri- 
umphal procession like an emperor in his chariot, 
where Emma Goldman, William Dean Howells, 
Theodore Dreiser, Victor Maurel, and David 
Belasco have their homes and do their work. In 
short a subtle, banal, charming, vulgar, adorable 
city which has seen more civilizations in fifty years 
than Rome in the whole extent of her career, a 
palimpsest of human impressions, a seething fur- 
nace of every passion, every desire, a congeries of 
every race, every creed, stratum after stratum of 
new birth growing from the old. 


The incidents, the facets of New York life are 
So various, the implications and the suggestions so 


multiple, that no novelist has as yet been able to 
set down a satisfying picture of them ; if any did 
succeed the life would change while he was writing 
his book and what he had written would seem, 
when published, as strange and as old fashioned as 
an account of the times of the early Dutch settlers 
or the picturesque careers of the pirates and con- 
quistadors. There is something of Dickens's Lon- 
don even in the London of today, but if you look 
over any New York novel published ten years ago 
you will find it already old-fashioned. 


Gaze down any street on the East Side in the 

late summer afternoon ; watch the setting sun play 
havoc with the tangled clothes lines with their 
waving burdens, stretched from the red brick tene- 
ments on one side of the street to those of the 
other, the patterns of flags, the iron fire-escapes, 
the thousands of human figures in black, white, 
red, orange, and green, and a perfect Turner can- 
vas is mirrored in your retina. Walk down Wall 
Street or some adjacent tiny lane on some Sunday 
when the district is deserted and you will seem 

to be alone and lost at the bottom of some horrific 
canyon. Stare at the golden heights of the Wool- 
worth Building in the bright sunglare and whether 
you are reminded of a glittering mountain peak 

or the aspirational architecture of a cathedral 

your thoughts involuntarily turn towards God. 
Stand in the mauve-blue of a New York twilight in 
the centre of Madison Square and gaze at the rose- 
grey tower twinkling with hghts as it melts into 
the soft cerulean vault above. Or walk up Broad- 
way in the evening, Broadway decorated with a 
thousand illuminated designs in as many moving 
colours to catch the eye, and try to think of any- 
thing else but Sinbad's Valley of Jewels ! What 
does it all mean? How can I or any one else cor- 
relate these impressions, force them into a common 
note, adapt them to the form of a fictional sym- 
phony with somebody else, something else forcing 
himself, itself into the picture at every comer, 
making it more and more difficult, impossible in- 
deed, to adjust sensation, to weigh impression, to 
ascertain what one has seen, to describe what one 
Ras seen at all? 


In New York then, which Henry James has 
called " the long shrill city," it is best to en- 


joy one sensation at a time, to shut out all the 
others, and while you are doing this you may find 
yourself believing that no other exists, so complete 
in itself is each of its sides. You may spend your 
time with rich bankers and dine exclusively on Riv- 
erside Drive and West End Avenue, go to the Bilt- 
more, the Union League Club, and the Midnight 
Frolic ; you may live in Greenwich Village in a sack 
(if you are a woman) and be ignorant of the very 
existence of Lady Duff Gordon, Hickson's, or 
Herman Patrick Tappe ; you may belong to a the- 
atrical set’ and haunt the Lambs' Club or the Hotel 
Knickerbocker ; you may be a member of the Acad- 
emy of Arts and Letters and look down disapprov- 
ingly on all other artistic and literal activity ; you 
will even find if you have the habit of a certain 
table d'hote that that table d'hote in a sense limits 
your life and if you change your dining habits a 
feeling of freedom, of enlarged perspective is the 
immediate result. 


Alas, both for my career as a private citizen 

and my career as a writer I find it impossible to 
limit myself. I wish to dine with a bishop and go 
to the theatre with Manon Lescaut or Moll Flan- 
ders; I wish to dance with the Duchess of Marl- 
borough and to talk with Polaire; I cannot get 
along without knowing Peter Whiffle but it was 
equally important to me at one time to know 
Chuck Connors. I never met Steve Brodie. I re- 
gret it. I did know Sweeney, but Sweeney is 

a long and different story. I am not acquainted 
with Edward Bok. I am sorry. I once dined, 
however, with Mary MacLane and I have been in- 
troduced to Mrs. O. H. P. Belmont, although she, 
doubtless, has forgotten the incident. ... And so 
I feel that I shall never be able to do New 

York justice: I love her too much and I am too in- 
constant to any one part of her. From her feet 

in the Battery to the hair of her head in the Bronx 
I lavish my caresses unsparingly and gregariously. 
And if I do not linger with her heart and head it is 
only because I am too sure they are always there. 


I 

It was a sweet sight, the tall ungainly young 
blond French savage in his naval uniform, very 
naive and delightful, standing to sing in the 
crowded and somewhat ribald cafe. He had been 


asked to sit at our table and to consume a little of 
the red wine of California, and when some one 
suggested that he sing Quand Madelon he got up 
to do so at once as if there were no other course 
open to him after having accepted our hospitality. 
His high pitched and unresonant organ produced a 
sound wholly unrelated to the art of singing as it 
is generally understood but he knew the words and 
he continued to deliver verse after verse in his 
quaint school-boy manner lifting now his right 
arm, now his left. 


" Quand Madelon vient noits servir a boire. . , ." 


The buzz in the cafe ceased and began again, 
ceased and began again, ceased and began again. 
Jean-Baptiste (why are all French peasants named 
Jean-Baptiste?) continued: 


" Quand Madelon vient twus servir a hoire. . . .' 


Was this the twenty-first time? When he reached 
the stanza about the caporal, 


"Un caporal enkepi de fantasie . . ." we felt 

we had listened long enough for the sake of polite- 
ness and went on with our conversation, but Jean- 
Baptiste went on with his song, 


" Ma-de-lon, Ma-de-loUy Ma-de-lon ..." 


"Tt is a better war song than America or Eng- 
land has produced," Peter Whiffle was saying. 

" Both words and music are better, far, far better 
than those of Over There or Tipper ary J** 


"Tt is very long," I commented. 


" Elle rit, c*est tout Vmal qu’elV sait faire ..." 
sang Jean-Baptiste and suddenly, quite as sud- 
denly as he had commenced, he finished, and sat 
down to drink more of the red wine of California 
in the most complete silence. For he had sung all 
the verses he knew and unless some one asked him 
to repeat them, which doubtless he would willingly 
have done, he could do no more for us. Eventu- 
ally, however, Peter Whiffle, observing that the boy 
seemed out of our circle, took him in again with a 
question, 


" Qu'est-ce que tw fais au pays? " 


Jean-Baptiste was priceless : " Sometimes we 
have rabbit stew. When my sister was married we 
had rabbit stew. For weeks beforehand we caught 
cats on the roads, in the fields, in the barns. My 
brother caught cats and I caught cats, and my 
father caught cats ; we all caught cats. We 

caught forty cats, perhaps fifty cats. Some were 
Toms, some were females with kittens inside them. 
Some were black and some were white and some 
were yellow and some were tabbies. One cat 
scratched a big gash in my brother's face and he 
bled. Then we locked them in a room, my father 
and I... . My brother was afraid after he had 

been scratched. .. . We went into the room with 
cudgels and beat about us, )beat the cats on the 
head. For an hour we chased them round the 

room until all the cats lay dead on the floor. How 
they did howl, and screech and fight, but we were a 
match for them. Then my brother and my mother 
skinned the cats and made a magnificent rabbit 
stew for my sister's wedding." . . . Jean-Baptiste 
lapsed into complete silence again, reverting to his 
glass of red wine. 


It was growing late. A few sailors with their 

girls sat about the remaining tables chatting and 
drinking and the proprietor, a great figure of a 
man with shaggy eyebrows and the moustache of 
a villain of tank melodrama, glowered from behind 
the counter. A young fellow occasionally' tapped 
melodies out of the piano, American tunes of the 
day and night, and occasionally some of the sailors 
tried to dance, hobbling about, destroying rhythm 
and women's footgear in one enveloping gesture. 


The place brought a memory back which I 

sought to recapture. Some past fragrance blew 
into my nostrils ; some vague analogue presented 
itself. .. . There is a certain street in Antwerp 
where sailors are deprived simultaneously of their 
virility and their money, a long winding street 
near the wharves with house after house conse- 
crated to one purpose ; in the evening the windows, 
some of them with tiny square bulging Belgian 
panes, are brilliantly lighted, but each of these 
windows is carefully curtained and only a chance 


shadow occasionally exposes the lewd interior to 
the passer-by ... a shadow or some fat figure 

on a doorstep, a slousy hussy, or a sleek procurer 
with greasy moustache and eager eyes. Occa- 
sionally a cafe interrupts the rhythm, a cafe where 
fat Belgian molls and drunken sailors, English, 
French, Swedish, and American sailors, make some 
pretence of gaiety .. . but this film quickly faded 
from the screen. The scene about me was utterly 
different in suggestion. Perhaps it was the per- 
fume of one of the women, and perhaps it was the 
way the sailors d.nced, but suddenly it all came 
back to me. . . how once I had spent a quiet and 
delightful evening in a bourgeois cafe in the Batig- 
nolles quarter in Paris. There had been some 
singing, a great deal of talking, an immense 
amount of smoking and drinking, and it was both 
convendble and cheerful. 


The entrance of a pleasant looking little woman 
interrupted my revery. She wore a plaid skirt 

and a flannel blouse; her frousy hair was sur- 
mounted by an unfashionable turban. Her figure 
was inclined to be steatopygous. She was forty 

and she had a number of gold teeth. But her eyes 
were dark and piercing, and her smile, as she turned 
to bow to one of my companions, was divine. I 
must have looked a question for he said at once, 


" That is la Tigresse* 
"La Tigresse? " 


" T don't know her real name. Every one here 
calls her that. She lives upstairs and usually ap- 
pears about this hour in the morning. You should 
hear her sing. She's very remarkable." 


We asked her to sing but some time elapsed be- 
fore she did so. She passed from group to group, 
asking the sailors questions about their homes, 
about their lives at sea, about the women they 
knew, about Paris. But such questions about 
Paris as I heard her ask seemed to be confined to 
two quarters, those of the Batignolles and the 
Bat-a-clan. When she finally came to sit with 

us I was struck at once by her essential dignity, 
her reserve, her poise. She spoke of the war and 
her beautiful France and she spoke of the apaches 


but she was always interesting, always delightful, 
always to a certain extent a personage. She had, 
indeed, thoroughly aroused my curiosity before she 
consented to sing at all. 


It was two o'clock. The crowd had thinned to 

two groups. The patron yawned behind the 
counter. The pianist had gone home. Suddenly 

la Tigresse arose and backing into the middle of 
the room, hands in the pockets of her skirt, she 
began to sing without accompaniment " Quand je 
danse avec Vhomme frise" which related the his- 
tory of a preposterous heguin in a frank and 
ribald manner. The tune itself had the self- 
conscious impertinence of the Boulevard Sebasto- 
pol. Her hips swayed, her eyes flashed fire, her 
voice bawled out the tones. She became, indeed, 


immediately a different person and I recognized 
the artist in her at once. What fervour! What 
animation! What power of characterization! 

What sensuous appeal! With one song she had 
already evoked an atmosphere and she continued 
her magic, singing now comic songs about simple 
Belgian visitors to Paris, now tragedies of the 
water front, and then the dark and gloomy Seine 
flowed under the nocturnal bridges before our eyes 
and the vice and sordid misery of the rats who 
haunt the quays came between us and the reality of 
the cafe. Lower and lower she dragged us with 
unfailing effect, through the streets of Menilmon- 
tant and Belleville. Bibi and Toto and Bubu and 
the others stalked across her red and purple can- 
vas. They loved and killed and died. And in 
contrast to these sordid histories she sketched 
lighter pictures of Paris smiling, tiny midinettes, 
saucy grisettes, and flamboyant cocottes, Made- 
leine of the Olympia Bar, or Celestine of Maxim's, 
or Angelique of Page's, the love adventures of little 
Mimi Pinson on her way to work, overtaken by a 
shaft from Eros, shot from the window of a ware- 
house by a heau gars. And all these were painted 
with sympathy and understanding. The charac- 
teristic gesture was never wanting, nor were hu- 
mour and pathos. I don't know how much this 
would have delighted me in the theatre, but in this 
small semi-deserted room, with a few French sail- 
ors as background, it seemed the finest and most 
finished art. Red champagne was brought and as 


it bubbled in the glasses La Tigresse sat down to 
help us drink it. 


"Who and what are you ? " I asked in some 
awe, no doubt expecting her to answer Mephis- 
tophela or Astarte. 


"La Tigresse. ... Have you never seen my 

name on the posters in Paris ?'" And she talked 
freely of her triumphs in the small halls around the 
Chatelet and in the Batignolles quarter, her ad- 
vance to the Scala and even La Cigale, where her 
successful representation of a femme cocker had 
caused the defection of the beautiful Idette de 
Bremonval. 


And now she was here, forgotten, singing in a 
cheap American haunt of French sailors and taken 
by them with less gusto than they would have 
awarded to the commonest Coney Island diva. 
Our applause, I thought, must have come to her as 
a great boon, giving her a delight she had not felt 
for a long time. And yet from her appearance 

and manner as she sat at our table I could not 
make out that she was in any way excited. 


"The woman is a find," I said to Peter. " She 
should have a great success here if we could ar- 
range some drawing room appearances for her." 
And as we talked over the possibilities, a great 
pity surged into my heart, a pity for her warm 
but unfashionable apparel, the signs of her pov- 
erty. 


We went back again and again to hear La 

Tigresse. She always came into the cafe about 

one o'clock and she remained until the place was 
empty. Sometimes she simply tied a skirt around 
her nightgown, stuck a few pins into her hair, drew 
on stockings and low shoes, threw a black shawl 
over her broad shoulders and descended. Some- 
times she wore the costume in which I had orig- 
inally seen her, but each night she had a new reper- 
tory ; each night she delighted us with new songs. 
Curiously enough, it seemed at the time, our praise 
never upset her dignity or demolished her poise. 
She was pleased but never excited. 


Peter and I met one day for action. We de- 


cided that something must be done. We agreed 
that French songs, no matter how good they were 
or how well they were sung, would make no effect 
in our music halls. I recalled, indeed, but too 

well the failure of Yvette Guilbert on that sad aft- 
ernoon at the Colonial Theatre on Broadway. 
Even a" recital " in Aeolian Hall did not seem 
practical. But we thought that La Tigresse, in 

her plaid skirt and flannel shirt waist might be 
gorgeous in somebody's drawing room after din- 
ner. It was to be her rehabilitation. In time, in- 
deed, she might return to Paris, to her old place in 
the music halls there. And so we dreamed and 
planned. 


One night, after La Tigresse had been particu- 
larly wonderful (she had led three apaches to the 
guillotine and four gigolettes to bed) it occurred 
to us to talk to the patron about her, and we called 
this grave-faced peasant, this big brawny man 
from the South, over to our table to discuss the 
matter. 


"It's about la Tigresse we want to talk," I be- 
gan. 


"La Tigresse. ... Well, there she is." 
"Yes, what can be done about her." " 

" What do you mean . . . what can be done 
about her? " 


"We want to get her some work . . ." 
"Work ! La Tigresse won't work. She doesn't 
want work." 


We looked rather astonished, but I persisted, 

" But surely if she were better known she could 
make some money . . . she could buy herself some 
clothes ... she..." 


At last the patron understood. And under- 

standing, he began to laugh. Huge guffaws shook 
his enormous frame as he rocked back and forth. 
He shouted and puffed with mirth. The tears ran 
down his cheeks and mingled with the grease of his 
fierce moustache. 


We looked at him in amazement, and so did the 
few others who remained in the cafe. At last he 


felt calm enough to speak. 


"You think she's poor, what you call down and 
out, la Tigresse .. ." 


We nodded. "Isn't she.?" 


" Good God ! I'm prosperous. I do a good 
business. I've put away some money, but I'd like 
to have the money that woman has ! She was very 
successful in Paris and she saved her earnings ; 
then later when twilight was beginning to descend 
on her talent (it is often very easy for even the 
patron of a cafe to be somewhat poetic in French) 
she met an old South American. He gives her all 
the money she wants and asks very little in return. 
He doesn't even see her more than three or four 
times a year because he is always travelling and la 
Tigresse detests to travel... . She has a tiara 

of emeralds; she has her own Rolls-Royce. God, 
it's funny to think that some one thought la 
Tigresse was poor... ." 


'* Then why," I asked, " why does she dress as 
she does ? Why does she sing for us ? Why does 
she come here at all? " 


"Tt is her life. It is what she is accustomed 

to ; it is what she likes. She was brought up in the 
bars around the Batignolles and her childhood was 
a pleasant one. So she comes here to revive the 
memory. The types are similar, as similar as one 
can find in New York. If she were in Paris she 
would live in the Batignolles. Her clothes are no 
disguise. She is comfortable in them. She al- 

ways wears them; they are what she is used to. 
What would you have.™ " 


Ill 


The night was cold. It was after three and the 
streets were deserted. The cold steel-blue of the 
sky was sprinkled with stars. It was very still. 


I spoke the first word, " So there you are. 


You never can tell." 


" What a wonderful thing to do," Peter Whiffle 
was saying, as much to himself as to me, " to 
revert to type in this way, or rather to refuse to 
relinquish type, to cling to it, to live with it, to 
caress and love it. She sees no reason for making 
herself uncomfortable merely because she happens 
to be rich, and she is right. You've heard of men 
who, after they had made their money, bought the 
old farm back for sentimental reasons, but they 
never went to live on it. Nobody has ever done 
this before." 


"It's all very well for la Tigresse“'* I replied, 

" She wanted the Batignolles and if you know 
what you want you can find it in New York, even 
the Batignolles. ... But how are you and I go- 
ing to revert to type, supposing we want to? 
What is our type? How are we going to settle 
back in our middle age into the pleasures of our 
youth? They have been too many. They have 
been too various." 


Peter turned it over. " I don't want to settle 

back, and I don't believe you do either. If you do 
you'll find a nice little white wooden house, very 
much like the one you were born in, I should fancy, 
down Union Square way. It's dedicated to the 

uses of the Salvation Army war activities just now, 
but even the doughnuts would probably do more to 
make you remember the old home than the building 
itself." 


"It's too late to go there tonight," I explained, 
"and tomorrow. ... Well, I'll think it over." 


"You bet you'll think it over ! " retorted Peter. 


February 17, 1919. 








Excerpt from Press Briefing by Press Secretary Jen Psaki and Secretary of Transportation Pete 
Buttigieg, April 9, 2021 

by Peter Paul Montgomery Buttigieg 

This work is in the public domain in the United States because it is a work of the United States federal 
government (see 17 U.S.C. 105). 


Thank you. .... It’s a real honor to be here, especially at such an important and exciting moment for the 
country. I’m convinced that this is the best chance in our lifetimes to make a generational investment in 
infrastructure, and that’s what the American Jobs Plan does. 


The need is clear. It’s growing by the day. After decades of underinvestment, we have fallen to 13th 
place globally in infrastructure. Delays caused by traffic congestion alone cost over $160 billion per 
year, and motorists are forced to pay over $1,000 every year in wasted time and fuel. 


Americans are spending too much of their money on transportation in the wrong ways or don’t have 
access to it at all. And the American people are making clear to all of us, regardless of party, that they 
want us to get it done and they are not asking us to tinker around the edges. 


We’ve risen to this challenge before as a country. In fact, building bold infrastructure has always been 
central to America’s story. We built the Erie Canal, we connected east to west through the 
transcontinental railroad, and we developed the Interstate Highway System. And each of those projects 
was audacious, was transformative, and — partly because it challenged the American people to expand 
our concept of infrastructure. But in doing so, these projects have transformed our nation for the better, 
and they fueled the U.S. economy and way of life for the long run. So now it’s our turn. 


The American Jobs Plan will again transform America’s roads and bridges, rail and transit, ports and 
airports for the better. It’s going to help modernize our transportation infrastructure so we can compete 
in the 21st century and connect communities. It will create millions of good jobs in communities across 
the country. 


I want to point out again that this is the biggest investment in American jobs since World War Two. 


But I think it’s important to demystify the kinds of jobs that this plan is going to create. These are good 
jobs; they’re not mysterious or overly futuristic or inaccessible. We are going to need workers who are 
good with steel to make the cars and trucks of the future. We’re talking about building retrofits that are 
going to require union carpenters and insulators, painters, and glaziers. We’re going to need electrical 
workers more than ever. And we’re not going to be able to build the roads we need to build without 
construction workers, laborers, operating engineers. Plumbers and pipefitters are going to be a huge 
part of the story of how we overhaul those lead service lines. 


So this is a jobs plan that is building America’s economy from the middle class out, coming at just the 
right time. It’s meeting the challenges that we face today. And it is fully paid for by making 
corporations pay their fair share. 


We think it’s unacceptable that there are major profitable corporations in this country paying less in 
taxes than a teacher or a firefighter, not in terms of a percentage, but in terms of dollars — specifically, 
in many cases, paying zero. 


And there’s been a lot of talk at this moment, as you know, about what infrastructure is and isn’t. I 
would argue that infrastructure is the foundation that makes it possible for people to live and work well. 
And you can’t live or work or thrive without things like roads, clean water, electricity, broadband — 
yes, that’s infrastructure. And investing in a full vision of infrastructure is how we build a safer and 
more prosperous America, and ultimately, I believe, critical to the American Dream. 


So that’s why I’m thrilled to be in this role, delighted by the American Jobs Plan announcement, and 
spending time every day speaking to stakeholders about how to make sure we get it through. 


https://en.wikisource.org/wiki/Press_Briefing by Press Secretary_Jen_Psaki_and_ Secretary_of_ Trans 
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HOW WRITE THE BEAT OF LOVE 
The Project Gutenberg EBook of Poems & Poémes, by Natalie Clifford Barney 


How write the beat of love, the very throb, 
The rhythm of our veins' deep eloquence? 
How fix that darkness-rending final sob, 
That perfect swoon of each united sense. 


The full-sailed rising of your body's sweep 
--Adrift and safe on joy's last tidal wave-- 
Will toss you on the silver sands of sleep, 
Forgetful of the ecstacy you gave. 


Your breath ebbs restful as the falling tide: 

A sea becalmed!... Lay me in valleyed part 

Of breasts whose undulating crests subside-- 

Ah how they marked the high beats of your heart! 


JEUX SUPREMES 
ibid 


Ce toit porte ta nudité, 

Ta forme: couleur ou bien vivre. 
Je bois le loin de ma bouche ivre 
De ta divine cruditeé. 


En pleine chair, en plein ciel suis-je, 
(Trébuchant vers quatre horizons 
Pour retomber en un frisson) 

Seule pour ce double vertige? 


Quitter, en tremblant des genoux, 
Ce baldaquin ou la nuit séme 
Peu d'astres, descendre de méme 
Vers Paris--éteint comme vous! 








FRAGMENT FORTY 
The Project Gutenberg EBook of Heliodora, by Hilda Doolittle 


Love ... bitter-sweet. 


SAPPHO 


1 


Keep love and he wings 
with his bow, 

up, mocking us, 

keep love and he taunts us 
and escapes. 


Keep love and he sways apart 
in another world, 
outdistancing us. 


Keep love and he mocks, 

ah, bitter and sweet, 

your sweetness is more cruel 
than your hurt. 


Honey and salt, 

fire burst from the rocks 
to meet fire 

spilt from Hesperus. 


Fire darted aloft and met fire: 
in that moment 
love entered us. 


2 


Could Eros be kept? 

he were prisoned long since 
and sick with imprisonment; 
could Eros be kept? 

others would have broken 
and crushed out his life. 


Could Eros be kept? 
we too sinning, by Kypris, 
might have prisoned him outright. 


Could Eros be kept? 
nay, thank him and the bright goddess 
that he left us. 


Ah, love is bitter and sweet, 
but which is more sweet, 
the sweetness 

or the bitterness? 

none has spoken it. 


Love is bitter, 
but can salt taint sea-flowers, 
grief, happiness? 


Is it bitter to give back 
love to your lover 
if he crave it? 


Is it bitter to give back 
love to your lover 

if he wish it 

for a new favourite? 
who can say, 

or is it sweet? 


Is it sweet 

to possess utterly? 
or is it bitter, 
bitter as ash? 


4 


I had thought myself frail; 
a petal, 

with light equal 

on leaf and under-leaf. 


I had thought myself frail; 

a lamp, 

shell, ivory or crust of pearl, 
about to fall shattered, 

with flame spent. 


I cried: 

“T must perish, 

I am deserted, 

an outcast, desperate 

in this darkness,” 

(such fire rent me with Hesperus,) 
then the day broke. 


5 


What need of a lamp 
when day lightens us, 
what need to bind love 
when love stands 

with such radiant wings 
over us? 


What need-- 
yet to sing love, 
love must first shatter us. 








AT THE SPRING DAWN 
by Angelina W. Grimké 
from Project Gutenberg's Negro Poets and Their Poems, by Robert T. Kerlin 


I watched the dawn come, 
Watched the spring dawn come. 
And the red sun shouldered his way up 
Through the grey, through the blue, 
Through the lilac mists. 
The quiet of it! The goodness of it! 


And one bird awoke, sang, whirred 
A blur of moving black against the sun, 
Sang again--afar off. 
And I stretched my arms to the redness of the sun, 
Stretched to my finger tips, 
And I laughed. 
Ah! It is good to be alive, good to love, 
At the dawn, 
At the spring dawn. 








ONE NIGHT 
Project Gutenberg's A Sheaf of Verses, by Marguerite Radclyffe-Hall 


I stood beside you in the dark, 
And felt the magic of the night 

Steal o'er my senses, 'til they swooned, 
And mists of passion dimmed my sight. 


The stillness made me dumb, those words 
I dared not utter choked my breath, 

Each crushing each, as mad with life 
They rose, to die a silent death. 


My lips grew dry beneath the fire 
Of kisses that they feign would give, 
And every pulse, with answering beat, 
Throbbed in its eagerness to live. 








SONNET: "I SAID I SPLENDIDLY LOVED YOU; IT'S NOT TRUE" 
Project Gutenberg's The Collected Poems of Rupert Brooke 


I said I splendidly loved you; it's not true. 

Such long swift tides stir not a land-locked sea. 
On gods or fools the high risk falls -- on you -- 
The clean clear bitter-sweet that's not for me. 
Love soars from earth to ecstasies unwist. 

Love is flung Lucifer-like from Heaven to Hell. 
But -- there are wanderers in the middle mist, 
Who cry for shadows, clutch, and cannot tell 
Whether they love at all, or, loving, whom: 


An old song's lady, a fool in fancy dress, 

Or phantoms, or their own face on the gloom; 

For love of Love, or from heart's loneliness. 
Pleasure's not theirs, nor pain. They doubt, and sigh, 
And do not love at all. Of these am I. 








THE ROCKETS THAT REACHED SATURN 
The Project Gutenberg EBook of Going-to-the-Sun, by Vachel Lindsay 


On the Fourth of July sky rockets went up 
Over the church and the trees and the town, 
Stripes and stars, riding red cars. 

Each rocket wore a red-white-and-blue gown, 
And I did not see one rocket come down. 


Next day on the hill I found dead sticks, 
Scorched like blown-out candle-wicks. 


But where are the rockets? Up in the sky. 
As for the sticks, let them lie. 
Dead sticks are not the Fourth of July. 


In Saturn they grow like wonderful weeds, 
In some ways like weeds of ours, 

Twisted and beautiful, straight and awry, 
But nodding all day to the heavenly powers. 
The stalks are smoke, 

And the blossoms green light, 

And crystalline fireworks flowers. 








THE REMARKABLE ROCKET. 
The Project Gutenberg eBook, The Happy Prince, by Oscar Wilde 


THE King’s son was going to be married, so there were general rejoicings. 
He had waited a whole year for his bride, and at last she had arrived. 

She was a Russian Princess, and had driven all the way from Finland in a 
sledge drawn by six reindeer. The sledge was shaped like a great golden 
swan, and between the swan’s wings lay the little Princess herself. Her 
long ermine-cloak reached right down to her feet, on her head was a tiny 
cap of silver tissue, and she was as pale as the Snow Palace in which she 


had always lived. So pale was she that as she drove through the streets 
all the people wondered. “She is like a white rose!” they cried, and 
they threw down flowers on her from the balconies. 


[Picture: Decorative graphic of young man kissing the princess’ hand] 


At the gate of the Castle the Prince was waiting to receive her. He had 
dreamy violet eyes, and his hair was like fine gold. When he saw her he 
sank upon one knee, and kissed her hand. 


“Your picture was beautiful,” he murmured, “but you are more beautiful 
than your picture”; and the little Princess blushed. 


“She was like a white rose before,” said a young Page to his neighbour, 
“but she is like a red rose now”; and the whole Court was delighted. 


For the next three days everybody went about saying, “White rose, Red 
rose, Red rose, White rose”; and the King gave orders that the Page’s 
salary was to be doubled. As he received no salary at all this was not 
of much use to him, but it was considered a great honour, and was duly 
published in the Court Gazette. 


When the three days were over the marriage was celebrated. It was a 
magnificent ceremony, and the bride and bridegroom walked hand in hand 
under a canopy of purple velvet embroidered with little pearls. Then 
there was a State Banquet, which lasted for five hours. The Prince and 
Princess sat at the top of the Great Hall and drank out of a cup of clear 
crystal. Only true lovers could drink out of this cup, for if false lips 
touched it, it grew grey and dull and cloudy. 


“Tt’s quite clear that they love each other,” said the little Page, “as 
clear as crystal!” and the King doubled his salary a second time. “What 
an honour!” cried all the courtiers. 


After the banquet there was to be a Ball. The bride and bridegroom were 
to dance the Rose-dance together, and the King had promised to play the 
flute. He played very badly, but no one had ever dared to tell him so, 
because he was the King. Indeed, he knew only two airs, and was never 
quite certain which one he was playing; but it made no matter, for, 
whatever he did, everybody cried out, “Charming! charming!” 


The last item on the programme was a grand display of fireworks, to be 
let off exactly at midnight. The little Princess had never seen a 
firework in her life, so the King had given orders that the Royal 
Pyrotechnist should be in attendance on the day of her marriage. 


“What are fireworks like?” she had asked the Prince, one morning, as she 
was walking on the terrace. 


“They are like the Aurora Borealis,” said the King, who always answered 
questions that were addressed to other people, “only much more natural. 
I prefer them to stars myself, as you always know when they are going to 
appear, and they are as delightful as my own flute-playing. You must 
certainly see them.” 


So at the end of the King’s garden a great stand had been set up, and as 
soon as the Royal Pyrotechnist had put everything in its proper place, 
the fireworks began to talk to each other. 


“The world is certainly very beautiful,” cried a little Squib. “Just 

look at those yellow tulips. Why! if they were real crackers they could 
not be lovelier. I am very glad I have travelled. Travel improves the 
mind wonderfully, and does away with all one’s prejudices.” 


“The King’s garden is not the world, you foolish squib,” said a big Roman 
Candle; “the world is an enormous place, and it would take you three days 
to see it thoroughly.” 


“Any place you love is the world to you,” exclaimed a pensive Catherine 
Wheel, who had been attached to an old deal box in early life, and prided 
herself on her broken heart; “but love is not fashionable any more, the 
poets have killed it. They wrote so much about it that nobody believed 
them, and I am not surprised. True love suffers, and is silent. I 

remember myself once—But it is no matter now. Romance is a thing of the 
past.” 


“Nonsense!” said the Roman Candle, “Romance never dies. It is like the 
moon, and lives for ever. The bride and bridegroom, for instance, love 
each other very dearly. I heard all about them this morning from a 
brown-paper cartridge, who happened to be staying in the same drawer as 
myself, and knew the latest Court news.” 


But the Catherine Wheel shook her head. “Romance is dead, Romance is 
dead, Romance is dead,” she murmured. She was one of those people who 
think that, if you say the same thing over and over a great many times, 

it becomes true in the end. 


Suddenly, a sharp, dry cough was heard, and they all looked round. 
It came from a tall, supercilious-looking Rocket, who was tied to the end 
of a long stick. He always coughed before he made any observation, so as 


to attract attention. 


“Ahem! ahem!” he said, and everybody listened except the poor Catherine 
Wheel, who was still shaking her head, and murmuring, “Romance is dead.” 


“Order! order!” cried out a Cracker. He was something of a politician, 
and had always taken a prominent part in the local elections, so he knew 


the proper Parliamentary expressions to use. 
“Quite dead,” whispered the Catherine Wheel, and she went off to sleep. 


As soon as there was perfect silence, the Rocket coughed a third time and 
began. He spoke with a very slow, distinct voice, as if he was dictating 

his memoirs, and always looked over the shoulder of the person to whom he 
was talking. In fact, he had a most distinguished manner. 


“How fortunate it is for the King’s son,” he remarked, “that he is to be 
married on the very day on which I am to be let off. Really, if it had 
been arranged beforehand, it could not have turned out better for him; 
but, Princes are always lucky.” 


“Dear me!” said the little Squib, “I thought it was quite the other way, 
and that we were to be let off in the Prince’s honour.” 


“Tt may be so with you,” he answered; “indeed, I have no doubt that it 

is, but with me it is different. I am a very remarkable Rocket, and come 

of remarkable parents. My mother was the most celebrated Catherine Wheel 
of her day, and was renowned for her graceful dancing. When she made her 
great public appearance she spun round nineteen times before she went 

out, and each time that she did so she threw into the air seven pink 

stars. She was three feet and a half in diameter, and made of the very 

best gunpowder. My father was a Rocket like myself, and of French 
extraction. He flew so high that the people were afraid that he would 

never come down again. He did, though, for he was of a kindly 

disposition, and he made a most brilliant descent in a shower of golden 

rain. The newspapers wrote about his performance in very flattering 

terms. Indeed, the Court Gazette called him a triumph of Pylotechnic 

art.” 


“Pyrotechnic, Pyrotechnic, you mean,” said a Bengal Light; “I know it is 
Pyrotechnic, for I saw it written on my own canister.” 


“Well, I said Pylotechnic,” answered the Rocket, in a severe tone of 
voice, and the Bengal Light felt so crushed that he began at once to 
bully the little squibs, in order to show that he was still a person of 
some importance. 


“T was saying,” continued the Rocket, “I was saying—What was I saying?” 
“You were talking about yourself,” replied the Roman Candle. 

“Of course; I knew I was discussing some interesting subject when I was 
so rudely interrupted. I hate rudeness and bad manners of every kind, 


for Iam extremely sensitive. No one in the whole world is so sensitive 
as Iam, I am quite sure of that.” 


“What is a sensitive person?” said the Cracker to the Roman Candle. 


“A person who, because he has corns himself, always treads on other 
people’s toes,” answered the Roman Candle in a low whisper; and the 
Cracker nearly exploded with laughter. 


“Pray, what are you laughing at?” inquired the Rocket; “I am not 
laughing.” 


“T am laughing because I am happy,” replied the Cracker. 


“That is a very selfish reason,” said the Rocket angrily. “What right 
have you to be happy? You should be thinking about others. In fact, you 
should be thinking about me. I am always thinking about myself, and I 
expect everybody else to do the same. That is what is called sympathy. 
It is a beautiful virtue, and I possess it in a high degree. Suppose, 

for instance, anything happened to me to-night, what a misfortune that 
would be for every one! The Prince and Princess would never be happy 
again, their whole married life would be spoiled; and as for the King, I 
know he would not get over it. Really, when I begin to reflect on the 
importance of my position, I am almost moved to tears.” 


“If you want to give pleasure to others,” cried the Roman Candle, “you 
had better keep yourself dry.” 


“Certainly,” exclaimed the Bengal Light, who was now in better spirits; 
“that is only common sense.” 


“Common sense, indeed!” said the Rocket indignantly; “you forget that I 
am very uncommon, and very remarkable. Why, anybody can have common 
sense, provided that they have no imagination. But I have imagination, 
for I never think of things as they really are; I always think of them as 
being quite different. As for keeping myself dry, there is evidently no 
one here who can at all appreciate an emotional nature. Fortunately for 
myself, I don’t care. The only thing that sustains one through life is 

the consciousness of the immense inferiority of everybody else, and this 
is a feeling that I have always cultivated. But none of you have any 
hearts. Here you are laughing and making merry just as if the Prince and 
Princess had not just been married.” 


“Well, really,” exclaimed a small Fire-balloon, “why not? It is a most 
joyful occasion, and when I soar up into the air I intend to tell the 
stars all about it. You will see them twinkle when I talk to them about 
the pretty bride.” 


“Ah! what a trivial view of life!” said the Rocket; “but it is only what 

I expected. There is nothing in you; you are hollow and empty. Why, 
perhaps the Prince and Princess may go to live in a country where there 
is a deep river, and perhaps they may have one only son, a little 


fair-haired boy with violet eyes like the Prince himself; and perhaps 

some day he may go out to walk with his nurse; and perhaps the nurse may 
go to sleep under a great elder-tree; and perhaps the little boy may fall 

into the deep river and be drowned. What a terrible misfortune! Poor 
people, to lose their only son! It is really too dreadful! I shall 

never get over it.” 


“But they have not lost their only son,” said the Roman Candle; “no 
misfortune has happened to them at all.” 


“T never said that they had,” replied the Rocket; “I said that they 

might. If they had lost their only son there would be no use in saying 
anything more about the matter. I hate people who cry over spilt milk. 
But when I think that they might lose their only son, I certainly am very 
much affected.” 


“You certainly are!” cried the Bengal Light. “In fact, you are the most 
affected person I ever met.” 


“You are the rudest person I ever met,” said the Rocket, “and you cannot 
understand my friendship for the Prince.” 


“Why, you don’t even know him,” growled the Roman Candle. 


“T never said I knew him,” answered the Rocket. “I dare say that if I 
knew him I should not be his friend at all. It is a very dangerous thing 
to know one’s friends.” 


“You had really better keep yourself dry,” said the Fire-balloon. “That 
is the important thing.” 


“Very important for you, I have no doubt,” answered the Rocket, “but I 
shall weep if I choose”; and he actually burst into real tears, which 
flowed down his stick like rain-drops, and nearly drowned two little 
beetles, who were just thinking of setting up house together, and were 
looking for a nice dry spot to live in. 


“He must have a truly romantic nature,” said the Catherine Wheel, “for he 
weeps when there is nothing at all to weep about”; and she heaved a deep 
sigh, and thought about the deal box. 


But the Roman Candle and the Bengal Light were quite indignant, and kept 
saying, “Humbug! humbug!” at the top of their voices. They were 
extremely practical, and whenever they objected to anything they called 

it humbug. 


Then the moon rose like a wonderful silver shield; and the stars began to 
shine, and a sound of music came from the palace. 


The Prince and Princess were leading the dance. They danced so 
beautifully that the tall white lilies peeped in at the window and 
watched them, and the great red poppies nodded their heads and beat time. 


Then ten o’clock struck, and then eleven, and then twelve, and at the 
last stroke of midnight every one came out on the terrace, and the King 
sent for the Royal Pyrotechnist. 


“Let the fireworks begin,” said the King; and the Royal Pyrotechnist made 
a low bow, and marched down to the end of the garden. He had six 
attendants with him, each of whom carried a lighted torch at the end of a 
long pole. 


It was certainly a magnificent display. 


Whizz! Whizz! went the Catherine Wheel, as she spun round and round. 
Boom! Boom! went the Roman Candle. Then the Squibs danced all over the 
place, and the Bengal Lights made everything look scarlet. “Good-bye,” 
cried the Fire-balloon, as he soared away, dropping tiny blue sparks. 
Bang! Bang! answered the Crackers, who were enjoying themselves 
immensely. Every one was a great success except the Remarkable Rocket. 
He was so damp with crying that he could not go off at all. The best 

thing in him was the gunpowder, and that was so wet with tears that it 

was of no use. All his poor relations, to whom he would never speak, 
except with a sneer, shot up into the sky like wonderful golden flowers 
with blossoms of fire. Huzza! Huzza! cried the Court; and the little 
Princess laughed with pleasure. 


“T suppose they are reserving me for some grand occasion,” said the 
Rocket; “no doubt that is what it means,” and he looked more supercilious 
than ever. 


The next day the workmen came to put everything tidy. “This is evidently 
a deputation,” said the Rocket; “I will receive them with becoming 
dignity” so he put his nose in the air, and began to frown severely as if 

he were thinking about some very important subject. But they took no 
notice of him at all till they were just going away. Then one of them 
caught sight of him. “Hallo!” he cried, “what a bad rocket!” and he 

threw him over the wall into the ditch. 


“BAD Rocket? BAD Rocket?” he said, as he whirled through the air; 
“impossible! GRAND Rocket, that is what the man said. BAD and GRAND 
sound very much the same, indeed they often are the same”; and he fell 

into the mud. 


“Tt is not comfortable here,” he remarked, “‘but no doubt it is some 
fashionable watering-place, and they have sent me away to recruit my 
health. My nerves are certainly very much shattered, and I require 
rest.” 


Then a little Frog, with bright jewelled eyes, and a green mottled coat, 
swam up to him. 


“A new arrival, I see!” said the Frog. “Well, after all there is nothing 
like mud. Give me rainy weather and a ditch, and I am quite happy. Do 
you think it will be a wet afternoon? I am sure I hope so, but the sky 

is quite blue and cloudless. What a pity!” 


“Ahem! ahem!” said the Rocket, and he began to cough. 


“What a delightful voice you have!” cried the Frog. “Really it is quite 
like a croak, and croaking is of course the most musical sound in the 
world. You will hear our glee-club this evening. We sit in the old duck 
pond close by the farmer’s house, and as soon as the moon rises we begin. 
It is so entrancing that everybody lies awake to listen to us. In fact, 

it was only yesterday that I heard the farmer’s wife say to her mother 

that she could not get a wink of sleep at night on account of us. It is 

most gratifying to find oneself so popular.” 


“Ahem! ahem!” said the Rocket angrily. He was very much annoyed that he 
could not get a word in. 


“A delightful voice, certainly,” continued the Frog; “I hope you will 
come over to the duck-pond. I am off to look for my daughters. I have 
six beautiful daughters, and I am so afraid the Pike may meet them. He 
is a perfect monster, and would have no hesitation in breakfasting off 
them. Well, good-bye: I have enjoyed our conversation very much, I 
assure you.” 


“Conversation, indeed!” said the Rocket. “You have talked the whole time 
yourself. That is not conversation.” 


“Somebody must listen,” answered the Frog, “and I like to do all the 
talking myself. It saves time, and prevents arguments.” 


“But I like arguments,” said the Rocket. 


“T hope not,” said the Frog complacently. “Arguments are extremely 
vulgar, for everybody in good society holds exactly the same opinions. 
Good-bye a second time; I see my daughters in the distance and the little 
Frog swam away. 


“You are a very irritating person,” said the Rocket, “and very ill-bred. 

I hate people who talk about themselves, as you do, when one wants to 
talk about oneself, as I do. It is what I call selfishness, and 

selfishness is a most detestable thing, especially to any one of my 
temperament, for I am well known for my sympathetic nature. In fact, you 
should take example by me; you could not possibly have a better model. 


Now that you have the chance you had better avail yourself of it, for I 
am going back to Court almost immediately. I am a great favourite at 
Court; in fact, the Prince and Princess were married yesterday in my 
honour. Of course you know nothing of these matters, for you are a 
provincial.” 


“There is no good talking to him,” said a Dragon-fly, who was sitting on 
the top of a large brown bulrush; “no good at all, for he has gone away.” 


“Well, that is his loss, not mine,” answered the Rocket. “I am not going 
to stop talking to him merely because he pays no attention. I like 
hearing myself talk. It is one of my greatest pleasures. I often have 
long conversations all by myself, and I am so clever that sometimes I 
don’t understand a single word of what I am saying.” 


“Then you should certainly lecture on Philosophy,” said the Dragon-fly; 
and he spread a pair of lovely gauze wings and soared away into the sky. 


“How very silly of him not to stay here!” said the Rocket. “I am sure 
that he has not often got such a chance of improving his mind. However, 
I don’t care a bit. Genius like mine is sure to be appreciated some 

day”; and he sank down a little deeper into the mud. 


After some time a large White Duck swam up to him. She had yellow legs, 
and webbed feet, and was considered a great beauty on account of her 
waddle. 


“Quack, quack, quack,” she said. “What a curious shape you are! May I 
ask were you born like that, or is it the result of an accident?” 


“Tt is quite evident that you have always lived in the country,” answered 

the Rocket, “otherwise you would know who I am. However, I excuse your 
ignorance. It would be unfair to expect other people to be as remarkable 

as oneself. You will no doubt be surprised to hear that I can fly up 

into the sky, and come down in a shower of golden rain.” 


“T don’t think much of that,” said the Duck, “as I cannot see what use it 
is to any one. Now, if you could plough the fields like the ox, or draw 
a cart like the horse, or look after the sheep like the collie-dog, that 
would be something.” 


“My good creature,” cried the Rocket in a very haughty tone of voice, “I 
see that you belong to the lower orders. A person of my position is 

never useful. We have certain accomplishments, and that is more than 
sufficient. I have no sympathy myself with industry of any kind, least 

of all with such industries as you seem to recommend. Indeed, I have 
always been of opinion that hard work is simply the refuge of people who 
have nothing whatever to do.” 


“Well, well,” said the Duck, who was of a very peaceable disposition, and 
never quarrelled with any one, “everybody has different tastes. I hope, 
at any rate, that you are going to take up your residence here.” 


“Oh! dear no,” cried the Rocket. “I am merely a visitor, a distinguished 
visitor. The fact is that I find this place rather tedious. There is 

neither society here, nor solitude. In fact, it is essentially suburban. 

I shall probably go back to Court, for I know that I am destined to make 
a sensation in the world.” 


“T had thoughts of entering public life once myself,” remarked the Duck; 
“there are so many things that need reforming. Indeed, I took the chair 

at a meeting some time ago, and we passed resolutions condemning 
everything that we did not like. However, they did not seem to have much 
effect. Now I go in for domesticity, and look after my family.” 


“T am made for public life,” said the Rocket, “and so are all my 

relations, even the humblest of them. Whenever we appear we excite great 
attention. I have not actually appeared myself, but when I do so it will 

be a magnificent sight. As for domesticity, it ages one rapidly, and 
distracts one’s mind from higher things.” 


“Ah! the higher things of life, how fine they are!” said the Duck; “and 
that reminds me how hungry I feel”: and she swam away down the stream, 
saying, “Quack, quack, quack.” 


“Come back! come back!” screamed the Rocket, “I have a great deal to say 
to you”; but the Duck paid no attention to him. “JI am glad that she has 
gone,” he said to himself, “she has a decidedly middle-class mind”; and 

he sank a little deeper still into the mud, and began to think about the 
loneliness of genius, when suddenly two little boys in white smocks came 
running down the bank, with a kettle and some faggots. 


“This must be the deputation,” said the Rocket, and he tried to look very 
dignified. 


“Hallo!” cried one of the boys, “look at this old stick! I wonder how it 
came here”; and he picked the rocket out of the ditch. 


“OLD Stick!” said the Rocket, “impossible! GOLD Stick, that is what he 
said. Gold Stick is very complimentary. In fact, he mistakes me for one 
of the Court dignitaries!” 


“Let us put it into the fire!” said the other boy, “it will help to boil 
the kettle.” 


So they piled the faggots together, and put the Rocket on top, and lit 
the fire. 


“This is magnificent,” cried the Rocket, “they are going to let me off in 
broad day-light, so that every one can see me.” 


“We will go to sleep now,” they said, “and when we wake up the kettle 
will be boiled”; and they lay down on the grass, and shut their eyes. 


The Rocket was very damp, so he took a long time to burn. At last, 
however, the fire caught him. 


“Now I am going off!” he cried, and he made himself very stiff and 

straight. “I know I shall go much higher than the stars, much higher 
than the moon, much higher than the sun. In fact, I shall go so high 

that—” 


Fizz! Fizz! Fizz! and he went straight up into the air. 


“Delightful!” he cried, “I shall go on like this for ever. What a 
success I am!” 


But nobody saw him. 

Then he began to feel a curious tingling sensation all over him. 

“Now I am going to explode,” he cried. “TI shall set the whole world on 
fire, and make such a noise that nobody will talk about anything else for 

a whole year.” And he certainly did explode. Bang! Bang! Bang! went the 


gunpowder. There was no doubt about it. 


But nobody heard him, not even the two little boys, for they were sound 
asleep. 


Then all that was left of him was the stick, and this fell down on the 
back of a Goose who was taking a walk by the side of the ditch. 


“Good heavens!” cried the Goose. “It is going to rain sticks”; and she 
rushed into the water. 


“T knew I should create a great sensation,” gasped the Rocket, and he 
went out. 








"WOOFING" 
from The Project Gutenberg eBook, Three Plays, by Zora Neale Hurston 


TIME: Present. [1931 era] 


PLACE: Negro Street in Waycross, Ga. 


PERSONS: Loungers, two children, guitar 
players, women, band-- 


SETTING: Porch and side walk, etc. 


ACTION: Thru the open window of 'one' of 
the shacks a WOMAN is discovered 
ironing. A MAN is sitting on the 
floor of the porch asleep. She 
hums a bar or two, then comes to 
the window and calls to the man. 


Woman 

Good Black, why don't you git up from dere and carry dese white folks 
clothes home? You always want money but you wouldn't hit a lick at a 
snake! 


Man 
Aw, shut up woman. I'm tired of hearin' bout dem white folks clothes. I 
don't keer if dey never git 'em. 


Woman 

You better keer! Dese very clothes took and brought you_ out de crack. 
'Cause de first time I saw you you was so hungry till you was walkin' 
lap-legged. Man, you had de white-mouf, you was so hungry. 


(Enter another MAN leisurely. Good 
Black sees him and calls) 


Good Black 
Hey, Cliffert, where you headed for? 


Cliffert 
Oh, no where in particular. 


Good Black 
Come here then, fish, and lemme bend a checker game over yo' head. Come 
on, youse my fish. 


Cliffert 

(Comes to the porch and sits) 
Git de checkers and I'll have you any, some or none. I push a mean 
chuck-a-luck myself. 


Woman 


(Voice inside quarreling) 
Dress up and strut around! Yes! Play checkers? Yes! Eat? Yes! Work? No!! 


(The game starts. A period of silence 

in which they indicate their 

concentration by frowns, cautious 

moves, head scratching. GOOD BLACK is 
pointing his index finger over the 

board indicating moves. He wig-wags, 
starts to move, scratches his head 
thoroughly, changes his mind and fools 
around without moving) 


Cliffert 
Police! Police! Come here and make dis man move! 


Good Black 
Aw, I got plenty moves. 
(Scratches his head) 
Jus' tryin' to see which one I want to make. But when I do move, it's 
gointer be just too bad for you. 


(A guitar is heard off stage and 
Cliffert brightens. He cups his hand 
and calls) 


Cliffert 
Hey Lonnie! Come here! Ha, ha, ha! I got me a fish. 

(Enter LONNIE picking "East Coast" on 

his box and stands watching the game. 

He ceases to play as he stops walking) 
Ha, ha! You see ol' Good Black goes for a hard guy. He tries to know 
more than a mule and a mule's head longer'n his'n. Ha, ha! I set a trap 
for him and he fell right in it. Trying to ride de britches! _Now_ look 
at him. 


Good Black 
Aw, shut up! You tryin' to show yo' grandma how to milk ducks. You can't 
beat me playin' no checkers. 
(Scratches his head again) 
Just watch me show my glory. 


Woman 
(Leans out of window) 

Good Black! When you gointer come git dese clothes! 
(He does not answer, he is trying to 
concentrate) 


Lonnie 


You got him Cliffert. You got him in Louisville Loop. He's yo' fish all 
right. 


Cliffert 
(Boastfully) 
Man, didn't I push a mean chuck-a-luck dat time! I'm good, better, and 
best. Move, Man! 
(To Good Black) 
I tole you not to do it. 


Good Black 
All dat noise ain't playin’ checkers. You just wait till I make my move. 


Woman 

All right, now, Mr. Nappy-Chin! I don't want to have to call you no mo' 

to come keer dese white folks clothes! I'm tired of takin' and takin' 

affa you! My belly's full clear up to de neck. I don't need no lazy coon 

lak you nohow. I'm a good woman, and I needs somebody dats gointer give 
aid and assistance. 


Good Black, 

Aw, go head on', woman, and leave me be! Every Saturday it's de same 

thing! Yo' mouth exhausting like a automobile. You worse than "cryin! 

Emma". You kin whoop like de Seaboard and squall lak de Coast Line. 
(Taps his head) 

You ain't go all dat b'long to _you_, and nothin' dat b'long to nobody's 

else. You better leave me 'lone before you make a bad man out of me. 

Fool wid me and I'll go git me somebody else. I'm a much-right man. 


Woman 

Now you ain't no much right man neither. You didn't_git me_ wid no 
saw-mill license-- You went to de court house and paid a dollar and a 
half for me. Tain't no other woman got as much right to you as I got. De 
Man to tell you youse divorced befo' yo' kin play dat much-right on me! 


Good Black 
De Man don't have to tell me nothin"! I got divorce in my heels. 


Woman 

You ain't de only one dat knows where de railroad track is, I done made 
up my mind, and I done promised Gabriel and a couple of other men dat 
if yo' don't do no better than yo' been doin’, I'm gointer pack me a 

suit case and grab de first smoky thing I see. I'll be long gone. 


Good Black 
Aw, yo' ain't no trouble! Yo' can be had. Yo' ain't never gointer 


leave me. 


Woman 


How come I won't? Just 'cause I been takin’ keer of yo', don't make a 
park ape out yo'self. I'll leave yo', just as sure as yo' snore! 


Good Black 

(Rises and hitches up his trousers) 
Aw, yo' ain't gointer leave me, and if yo' go, yo' wouldn't stay, 'cause 
I'm a damn sweet man, and yo' know it! 


Lonnie 

Hey, Hey! 
(He begins to pick and Good Black 
sings. Lonnie sings a line now and 
then) 

Good Black 


Yo' may leave and go to Hali-muh-fack 
But my slow drag will--uh bring yo' back 
Well yo' may go, but this will bring yo' back 


I been in de country but I moved to town 
I'm a tolo-shaker from my head on down 
Well, yo' may go, but this will bring yo' back 


Some folks call me a tolo-shaker 
It's a doggone lie I'm a back-bone breaker 
Well, yo' may go, but this will bring yo' back. 


Oh, ship on de sea, boat on de ocean 
I raise hell when I take a notion 
Well, yo' may go, but this will bring yo' back. 


Oh, who do, who do, who do wackin' 
Wid my hells a' poppin’ and my toe-nails crackin' 
Well, yo' may go, but this will bring yo' back. 


Woman 
Dat's all right too, pap but if yo' can't make me tote dese clothes 
home, don't bring de mess up. Yo'se abstifically a humbug. 


Cliffert 
Man, come on back here and move, or else own up to de folks yo' can't 
push no checkers wid me. 

(He sits and begins to lay out moves 

with his fingers and scratch his head. 

Enter another MAN and stands akimbo 

looking over Cliff's shoulder) 


Cliff 
(Looking up) 


Don't stand over me lak dat, ugly as yo' is. 


Man (Skanko) 
You ain't nobody's pretty baby yo'self! 


Cliff 
Dat's all right, I ain't as ugly as yo'--youse ugly enough to git behind 
a Simpoon weed and hatch monkies. 


Man (Skanko) 
And youse ugly enough to git behind a tombstone and hatch hants. 


Cliff 
Youse so ugly dey have to cover yo' face up at night so sleep can slip 
up on yo’. 


Man (Skanko) 
You look like ten cents worth of Have-Mercy. Yo' face look lak ole Uncle 
Jump-off. Yo' mouth look lak a bunch of ruffles. 


Cliff 
Yeah, but yo' done passed me. Yo' so ugly till they could throw yo' in 
de Mississippi River and skim ugly for six months. 


Man (Skanko) 
Look here, Cliff, don't yo' personate me! Counting from de little finger 
back to de thumb--yo' start anythin’, I go yo' some. 


Cliff 

Go head and grab me buddie, but if yo' don't know how to turn me loose 
too, don't bring de mess up! If yo' hit me, I may not beat you, but 

yo'll be so dirty when St. Peter git yo' dat he can't use yo’. 


Man (Skanko) 
Don't call _me_ buddy. Yo' buddy is huntin' coconuts. Don't yo' try to 
throw me for a nap. Do. I'll kill yo' so stiff dead they'll have to push 
yo' down. Yo' gointer to make me do some double cussin' on you. 

(He picks up a heavy stick and walks 

back towards Cliff) 
Now I got dis farmer's choice in my hands, yo' better git outa my face. 


Cliff 
Yo' wanta fight? 


Man 

Yeah I wanta fight. Put it where I kin use it and I'll sho' use it. I'll 
fight anybody. I get so hot sometimes I fights de corner of de house. 
I'm so hot I totes a pistol to keep from gettin’ in a fight wid myself. 
I prints dangerous every time I sit down in, in a chair. 


Cliff 

Man, this ain't no fighting weather. Ha, ha, ha! Did yo' think I was mad 
sho' nuff? Yo' can't fight me. They's got to be runnin' before fightin' 
and they's got to be plenty _good_ runnin’ before dis fight comes off. 


Man 
All right now. Yo' leave me alone and I'm a_good_ man. I'm just like an 
old shoe. If yo' rain on me and cool me off I'm soft! If yo' shine on me 
and git me hot, I'm hard. 

(He drops the stick and exits) 


(Cliff is shaking all over. He looks 
after the Man to be sure he is gone) 


Good Black 
Kah, kah, kah. Whut yo' so scarred about? De way yo' was talkin' I 
though yo' was mad enough to fight. 


Cliff 
I was. I gits hot real quick! But I'm very easy cooled when de man I'm 
mad wid is bigger'n me. 

(He drops into his seat, wiping his 

face) 
Man did yo' see how he grabbed up dat check? He done skeered me into a 
three-week's spasm! 


Good Black's Wife 
Good Black, dese clothes is still waiting. 


Good Black 
Well, let 'em wait on, I done tole yo' once. Yo' kind run yo' mouf but 
yo' can't run my business. 


(Enter a PRETTY GIRL. She strolls 
happily across without stopping. Good 
Black pretends to cough) 


Good Black 
Who is dat? 


Girl 
(Turns and glares at him) 
My old man got something for dat cough yo' got. 


Cliff 

Dat's right, tell dese old mullet hear married men to mind they own 

business. Now, take _me_ for instance. I'm a much-right man. 
(Gets up and approaches her 


flirtatiously) 
I didn't quite git yo' name straight. Yo' better tell it to me again. 


Girl 
My name is Bee Ethel, turned round to Jones. 


Cliff 
(Flirtatiously) 
Yo' pretty lil ole ground angel yo'? Where did yo' come from? 


Bee Ethel 
Detroit. Yo' like me? 


Cliff 
Do I lak yo'? I love yo' just lak God loves Gabriel, and dat's his best 
angel. Go ‘head and say somethin’. I jus' love to hear yo' talk. 


Bee Ethel 
Gimme five dollars. I need some stockings. 


Cliff 
_Now_ Mama, dis ain't Gimme, Ga. Dis is Waycross. I'm just lak de 
cemetery. I takes in but never no put out. I ain't puttin’ out nothin' 
but old folks eyes--and I don't do that till they's dead. Run 
long, mama. 

(The girl exits and he resumes his 

seat) 


Cliff 
Come on, Good Black, lemme wrap dis checker roun yo' neck. 


Good Black 

Gimme time, gimme time! Don't try to rush me. 
(He begins same business of figuring 
out moves and scratching his head) 


(Enter two or three girls and fellows. 
The girls are dressed in cool summer 
dresses, but nothing elaborate) 


Lonnie 

I know I'm gointer play something now. 
(He tunes and plays "Cold Rainy Day". 
He begins to sing and the others join 
in. Not all. But all start to dancing. 
They couple off as far as possible and 
Lindy. The men unmated do hot solo 
steps. The men cry out in ecstacy) 


1. Shimmy! If you can't shimmy, shake your head. 
2. Look, baby, look! Throw it in de alley 


3. Look, if you can't look, stick out, and if you can't stick 
out, git out. 
(At the end of the son and dance, one 
of the girls exclaim) 


Girl 

Aw, we got to go. Mama's looking for us. 
(The three girls exit, walking 
happily. The men watch them go) 


Cliff 
Oh boy, look at 'em! Switching it and looking back at it. 
(He imitates the girl's walk) 


Good Black 
Yeah Lawd, ain't they specifyin'! They handles a lot of traffic. 


Cliff 

(Seating himself again) 
Yeah, but dat don't play no checkers. Come on here, Good Black 
and lemme finish wearing your ant. 


Good Black's Wife 
Good Black, yo' better come git dese clothes. 


Lonnie 
Good Black, yo' wife kin cold whoop for what she want. 


Good Black 

Yeah and if she don't git, she keep right on whoopin'. B'lieve 
I wants a drink of water. Wisht I knowed where I could slip 
up on me a drink. 


Cliff 

Aw man, come on back here and move. Yo' doin' everythin' but playin' 

checkers. You'd ruther move a mountain wid a pry bar than to move 
(Points) 

dat man. 


Good Black 
(Seats himself) 

Lemme hurry up and beat dis game befo' yo' bust yo' britches. 
(He wags his finger to indicate moves, 
scratches his head, but doesn't move. 
Several men enter and group around the 


players. All offer suggestions. One 
says, "you got him Cliffert. He's 
locked up just as tight as a keyhole". 
Another: "Aw, man he kin break out!" 
Another: "Yeah, but it'll cost him 
plenty to git out of dat trap".) 


Cliff 
Police! Police! He won't move! 


Another Voice 
Aw, leave go de checkers and less shoot some crap. 


(Enter a WOMAN in a house dress, head 
rag on, run down house shoes. She goes 
to the edge of the porch and calls 

inside) 


Woman 
Him there Bertha, what yo' doin’. 


Woman Inside 
Still bumpin’ de white folks clothes--hittin' for de sundown man. Come 
on in and have some sit down. 


Outside Woman 
Ain't got time. Got a house full of company. I took a minute to see if 
yo' could let me have a little skeeting garret. 


Inside Woman 
How come yo' didn't git yo'self some snuff whilst yo' was at de store? 
De man ast yo' what else. I ain't no Piggly Wiggly. Reckon I kin spare 
yo' a dip tho. 

(She hands out the box and the outside 

woman fills her lip and hands it back) 


Outside Woman 
Much obliged, I thank yo'. Reckon I better heel and toe it on back, to 
see how de comp'ny is makin’ out. 


Inside Woman 

Step inside a minute I want to put a bug in yo' ear. 
(She makes an urgent gesture and the 
other woman goes inside) 


(Lonnie is sitting off to himself and 
picking "Rabbit on de Log" softly. A 
small BOY dashes on with a lolly pop 
in his hand. He is licking it and 


laughing. He is pursued by a little 
GIRL yelling "you gimme my all day 
sucker! Johnny! You gimme my candy, 
now!" They run all over the stage. The 
men take notice of them and one of 
them seizes the boy and restores the 
candy to the girl. She pokes out her 
tongue at the boy and says "goody, 
goody, goody, goody, goody!" She notes 
the guitar playing and begins to 

dance. The boy makes faces back at her 
and dances back at her. The music gets 
louder, dancing faster, check board 

gets upset. General laughter at that. 
When dance is over, boy snatches the 
lolly pop again and races away and the 
girl runs behind him yelling "Johnny! 
You gimme my candy! Johnny!" The music 
stops and the crap game gets under 
way. Furious side bets for 5 and 10 
cents each. Loud calls on Miss "Daisy 
Dice", snake eyes, "Ada from Decatur". 
Somebody suggests a soft roll, others 
object on the ground that it's too 

easy for the experts to cheat) 


Good Black 
Gimme de dice! I'm gointer play 'em like John Henry. 


Lonnie 
John Henry didn't bother wid de bones. He used to play Georgy Skin. 


Good Black 

He shot crap too. He played everythin' and everythin' he played, he 
played it good. Just like he uster drive steel. If I could whip steel 
like John Henry, I wouldn't stay here and nowhere else. 


Cliff 
Whut would yo' do? 


Good Black 
I'd go somewhere and keep books for somebody. 


Lonnie 
I know how to play John Henry. 


Good Black 
Well, turn it on and let de bad luck happen. 
(As Lonnie plays thru a verse warming 


up, all the men get interested and 
start to hum. Cliffert shouts out) 


Cliff 

Lawd, Lawd, what evil have I done) 
(They sing John Henry. At the close, 
the woman who came to borrow snuff 
emerges from the house still talking 
back at the woman inside) 


Woman 
He ain't no trouble. I tole him, I says, "yo' must think youse de man 
dat made side meat taste lak ham." See yo' later. 

(She exits hurriedly. The crap game 

goes on until a band is heard 

approaching) 


Lonnie 
Who dead? 


Cliff 
Nobody. Don't you know de Imperial Elks is goin’ to New York to de Elks 
Grand Lodge? Yeah, bo, and they's takin' they band. Dat's supposed to be 
de _finest_ band in de United States. 

(The band approaches followed by a 

great crow. The crap game is instantly 

deserted and all follow the band) 








MR. BENNETT AND MRS. BROWN({1 
The Project Gutenberg etext of Mr. Bennett and Mrs. Brown, by Virginia Woolf 


It seems to me possible, perhaps desirable, that I may be the only 

person in this room who has committed the folly of writing, trying to 
write, or failing to write, a novel. And when I asked myself, as your 
invitation to speak to you about modern fiction made me ask myself, what 
demon whispered in my ear and urged me to my doom, a little figure rose 
before me--the figure of a man, or of a woman, who said, "My name is 
Brown. Catch me if you can." 


Most novelists have the same experience. Some Brown, Smith, or Jones 
comes before them and says in the most seductive and charming way in the 


world, "Come and catch me if you can." And so, led on by this 
will-o'-the-wisp, they flounder through volume after volume, spending 
the best years of their lives in the pursuit, and receiving for the most 
part very little cash in exchange. Few catch the phantom; most have to 
be content with a scrap of her dress or a wisp of her hair. 


My belief that men and women write novels because they are lured on to 
create some character which has thus imposed itself upon them has the 
sanction of Mr. Arnold Bennett. In an article from which I will quote he 
says: "The foundation of good fiction is character-creating and nothing 
else. .. . Style counts; plot counts; originality of outlook counts. 

But none of these counts anything like so much as the convincingness of 
the characters. If the characters are real the novel will have a chance; 

if they are not, oblivion will be its portion. . . ." And he goes on to 

draw the conclusion that we have no young novelists of first-rate 
importance at the present moment, because they are unable to create 
characters that are real, true, and convincing. 


These are the questions that I want with greater boldness than 

discretion to discuss to-night. I want to make out what we mean when we 
talk about "character" in fiction; to say something about the question 

of reality which Mr. Bennett raises; and to suggest some reasons why the 
younger novelists fail to create characters, if, as Mr. Bennett asserts, 

it is true that fail they do. This will lead me, I am well aware, to 

make some very sweeping and some very vague assertions. For the question 
is an extremely difficult one. Think how little we know about 
character--think how little we know about art. But, to make a clearance 
before I begin, I will suggest that we range Edwardians and Georgians 
into two camps; Mr. Wells, Mr. Bennett, and Mr. Galsworthy I will call 
the Edwardians; Mr. Forster, Mr. Lawrence, Mr. Strachey, Mr. Joyce, and 
Mr. Eliot I will call the Georgians. And if I speak in the first person, 

with intolerable egotism, I will ask you to excuse me. I do not want to 
attribute to the world at large the opinions of one solitary, 

ill-informed, and misguided individual. 


My first assertion is one that I think you will grant--that every one in 
this room is a judge of character. Indeed it would be impossible to live 
for a year without disaster unless one practised character-reading and 
had some skill in the art. Our marriages, our friendships depend on it; 
our business largely depends on it; every day questions arise which can 
only be solved by its help. And now I will hazard a second assertion, 
which is more disputable perhaps, to the effect that on or about 
December 1910 human character changed. 


I am not saying that one went out, as one might into a garden, and there 
saw that a rose had flowered, or that a hen had laid an egg. The change 
was not sudden and definite like that. But a change there was, 
nevertheless; and, since one must be arbitrary, let us date it about the 
year 1910. The first signs of it are recorded in the books of Samuel 


Butler, in The Way of All Flesh_ in particular; the plays of Bernard 
Shaw continue to record it. In life one can see the change, if I may use 

a homely illustration, in the character of one's cook. The Victorian 

cook lived like a leviathan in the lower depths, formidable, silent, 
obscure, inscrutable; the Georgian cook is a creature of sunshine and 
fresh air; in and out of the drawing-room, now to borrow _ The Daily 
Herald_, now to ask advice about a hat. Do you ask for more solemn 
instances of the power of the human race to change? Read the 
_Agamemnon_, and see whether, in process of time, your sympathies are 
not almost entirely with Clytemnestra. Or consider the married life of 
the Carlyles, and bewail the waste, the futility, for him and for her, 

of the horrible domestic tradition which made it seemly for a woman of 
genius to spend her time chasing beetles, scouring saucepans, instead of 
writing books. All human relations have shifted--those between masters 
and servants, husbands and wives, parents and children. And when human 
relations change there is at the same time a change in religion, 

conduct, politics, and literature. Let us agree to place one of these 
changes about the year 1910. 


I have said that people have to acquire a good deal of skill in 
character-reading if they are to live a single year of life without 

disaster. But it is the art of the young. In middle age and in old age 

the art is practised mostly for its uses, and friendships and other 
adventures and experiments in the art of reading character are seldom 
made. But novelists differ from the rest of the world because they do 
not cease to be interested in character when they have learnt enough 
about it for practical purposes. They go a step further; they feel that 
there is something permanently interesting in character in itself. When 
all the practical business of life has been discharged, there is 

something about people which continues to seem to them of overwhelming 
importance, in spite of the fact that it has no bearing whatever upon 
their happiness, comfort, or income. The study of character becomes to 
them an absorbing pursuit; to impart character an obsession. And this I 
find it very difficult to explain: what novelists mean when they talk 
about character, what the impulse is that urges them so powerfully every 
now and then to embody their view in writing. 


So, if you will allow me, instead of analysing and abstracting, I will 
tell you a simple story which, however pointless, has the merit of being 
true, of a journey from Richmond to Waterloo, in the hope that I may 
show you what I mean by character in itself; that you may realise the 
different aspects it can wear; and the hideous perils that beset you 
directly you try to describe it in words. 


One night some weeks ago, then, I was late for the train and jumped into 
the first carriage I came to. As I sat down IJ had the strange and 
uncomfortable feeling that I was interrupting a conversation between two 
people who were already sitting there. Not that they were young or 
happy. Far from it. They were both elderly, the woman over sixty, the 


man well over forty. They were sitting opposite each other, and the man, 
who had been leaning over and talking emphatically to judge by his 
attitude and the flush on his face, sat back and became silent. I had 
disturbed him, and he was annoyed. The elderly lady, however, whom I 
will call Mrs. Brown, seemed rather relieved. She was one of those 
clean, threadbare old ladies whose extreme tidiness--everything 
buttoned, fastened, tied together, mended and brushed up--suggests more 
extreme poverty than rags and dirt. There was something pinched about 
her--a look of suffering, of apprehension, and, in addition, she was 
extremely small. Her feet, in their clean little boots, scarcely touched 
the floor. I felt that she had nobody to support her; that she had to 

make up her mind for herself; that, having been deserted, or left a 
widow, years ago, she had led an anxious, harried life, bringing up an 
only son, perhaps, who, as likely as not, was by this time beginning to 
go to the bad. All this shot through my mind as I sat down, being 
uncomfortable, like most people, at travelling with fellow passengers 
unless I have somehow or other accounted for them. Then I looked at the 
man. He was no relation of Mrs. Brown's I felt sure; he was of a bigger, 
burlier, less refined type. He was a man of business I imagined, very 
likely a respectable corn-chandler from the North, dressed in good blue 
serge with a pocket-knife and a silk handkerchief, and a stout leather 
bag. Obviously, however, he had an unpleasant business to settle with 
Mts. Brown; a secret, perhaps sinister business, which they did not 
intend to discuss in my presence. 


"Yes, the Crofts have had very bad luck with their servants," Mr. Smith 
(as I will call him) said in a considering way, going back to some 
earlier topic, with a view to keeping up appearances. 


"Ah, poor people," said Mrs. Brown, a trifle condescendingly. "My 
grandmother had a maid who came when she was fifteen and stayed till she 
was eighty" (this was said with a kind of hurt and aggressive pride to 
impress us both perhaps). 


"One doesn't often come across that sort of thing nowadays," said Mr. 
Smith in conciliatory tones. 


Then they were silent. 

"It's odd they don't start a golf club there--I should have thought one 
of the young fellows would," said Mr. Smith, for the silence obviously 
made him uneasy. 


Mts. Brown hardly took the trouble to answer. 


"What changes they're making in this part of the world," said Mr. Smith 
looking out of the window, and looking furtively at me as he did do. 


It was plain, from Mrs. Brown's silence, from the uneasy affability with 


which Mr. Smith spoke, that he had some power over her which he was 
exerting disagreeably. It might have been her son's downfall, or some 
painful episode in her past life, or her daughter's. Perhaps she was 

going to London to sign some document to make over some property. 
Obviously against her will she was in Mr. Smith's hands. I was beginning 
to feel a great deal of pity for her, when she said, suddenly and 
inconsequently, 


"Can you tell me if an oak-tree dies when the leaves have been eaten for 
two years in succession by caterpillars?" She spoke quite brightly, and 
rather precisely, in a cultivated, inquisitive voice. 


Mr. Smith was startled, but relieved to have a safe topic of 
conversation given him. He told her a great deal very quickly about 
plagues of insects. He told her that he had a brother who kept a fruit 
farm in Kent. He told her what fruit farmers do every year in Kent, and 
so on, and so on. While he talked a very odd thing happened. Mrs. Brown 
took out her little white handkerchief and began to dab her eyes. She 
was crying. But she went on listening quite composedly to what he was 
saying, and he went on talking, a little louder, a little angrily, as if 

he had seen her cry often before; as if it were a painful habit. At last 

it got on his nerves. He stopped abruptly, looked out of the window, 
then leant towards her as he had been doing when I got in, and said in a 
bullying, menacing way, as if he would not stand any more nonsense, 


"So about that matter we were discussing. It'll be all right? George 
will be there on Tuesday?" 


"We shan't be late," said Mrs. Brown, gathering herself together with 
superb dignity. 


Mr. Smith said nothing. He got up, buttoned his coat, reached his bag 
down, and jumped out of the train before it had stopped at Clapham 
Junction. He had got what he wanted, but he was ashamed of himself; he 
was glad to get out of the old lady's sight. 


Mrs. Brown and I were left alone together. She sat in her corner 
opposite, very clean, very small, rather queer, and suffering intensely. 
The impression she made was overwhelming. It came pouring out like a 
draught, like a smell of burning. What was it composed of--that 
overwhelming and peculiar impression? Myriads of irrelevant and 
incongruous ideas crowd into one's head on such occasions; one sees the 
person, one sees Mrs. Brown, in the centre of all sorts of different 
scenes. I thought of her in a seaside house, among queer ornaments: 
sea-urchins, models of ships in glass cases. Her husband's medals were 
on the mantelpiece. She popped in and out of the room, perching on the 
edges of chairs, picking meals out of saucers, indulging in long, silent 
stares. The caterpillars and the oak-trees seemed to imply all that. And 
then, into this fantastic and secluded life, in broke Mr. Smith. I saw 


him blowing in, so to speak, on a windy day. He banged, he slammed. His 
dripping umbrella made a pool in the hall. They sat closeted together. 


And then Mrs. Brown faced the dreadful revelation. She took her heroic 
decision. Early, before dawn, she packed her bag and carried it herself 
to the station. She would not let Smith touch it. She was wounded in her 
pride, unmoored from her anchorage; she came of gentlefolks who kept 
servants--but details could wait. The important thing was to realise her 
character, to steep oneself in her atmosphere. I had no time to explain 
why I felt it somewhat tragic, heroic, yet with a dash of the flighty, 

and fantastic, before the train stopped, and I watched her disappear, 
carrying her bag, into the vast blazing station. She looked very small, 
very tenacious; at once very frail and very heroic. And I have never 
seen her again, and I shall never know what became of her. 


The story ends without any point to it. But I have not told you this 
anecdote to illustrate either my own ingenuity or the pleasure of 
travelling from Richmond to Waterloo. What I want you to see in it is 
this. Here is a character imposing itself upon another person. Here is 
Mrs. Brown making someone begin almost automatically to write a novel 
about her. I believe that all novels begin with an old lady in the 

corner opposite. I believe that all novels, that is to say, deal with 
character, and that it is to express character--not to preach doctrines, 
sing songs, or celebrate the glories of the British Empire, that the 

form of the novel, so clumsy, verbose, and undramatic, so rich, elastic, 
and alive, has been evolved. To express character, I have said; but you 
will at once reflect that the very widest interpretation can be put upon 
those words. For example, old Mrs. Brown's character will strike you 
very differently according to the age and country in which you happen to 
be born. It would be easy enough to write three different versions of 
that incident in the train, an English, a French, and a Russian. The 
English writer would make the old lady into a 'character'; he would 
bring out her oddities and mannerisms; her buttons and wrinkles; her 
ribbons and warts. Her personality would dominate the book. A French 
writer would rub out all that; he would sacrifice the individual Mrs. 
Brown to give a more general view of human nature; to make a more 
abstract, proportioned, and harmonious whole. The Russian would pierce 
through the flesh; would reveal the soul--the soul alone, wandering out 
into the Waterloo Road, asking of life some tremendous question which 
would sound on and on in our ears after the book was finished. And then 
besides age and country there is the writer's temperament to be 
considered. You see one thing in character, and I another. You say it 
means this, and I that. And when it comes to writing each makes a 
further selection on principles of his own. Thus Mrs. Brown can be 
treated in an infinite variety of ways, according to the age, country, 

and temperament of the writer. 


But now I must recall what Mr. Arnold Bennett says. He says that it is 
only if the characters are real that the novel has any chance of 


surviving. Otherwise, die it must. But, I ask myself, what is reality? 
And who are the judges of reality? A character may be real to Mr. 
Bennett and quite unreal to me. For instance, in this article he says 

that Dr. Watson in Sherlock Holmes_ is real to him: to me Dr. Watson is 
a sack stuffed with straw, a dummy, a figure of fun. And so it is with 
character after character--in book after book. There is nothing that 
people differ about more than the reality of characters, especially in 
contemporary books. But if you take a larger view I think that Mr. 
Bennett is perfectly right. If, that is, you think of the novels which 

seem to you great novels--_ War and Peace, Vanity Fair, Tristram Shandy, 
Madame Bovary, Pride and Prejudice, The Mayor of Casterbridge, 
Villette_--if you think of these books, you do at once think of some 
character who has seemed to you so real (I do not by that mean so 
lifelike) that it has the power to make you think not merely of it 

itself, but of all sorts of things through its eyes--of religion, of 

love, of war, of peace, of family life, of balls in county towns, of 
sunsets, moonrises, the immortality of the soul. There is hardly any 
subject of human experience that is left out of _War and Peace_ it seems 
to me. And in all these novels all these great novelists have brought us 
to see whatever they wish us to see through some character. Otherwise, 
they would not be novelists; but poets, historians, or pamphleteers. 


But now let us examine what Mr. Bennett went on to say--he said that 
there was no great novelist among the Georgian writers because they 
cannot create characters who are real, true, and convincing. And there I 
cannot agree. There are reasons, excuses, possibilities which I think 

put a different colour upon the case. It seems so to me at least, but I 

am well aware that this is a matter about which I am likely to be 
prejudiced, sanguine, and near-sighted. I will put my view before you in 
the hope that you will make it impartial, judicial, and broad-minded. 
Why, then, is it so hard for novelists at present to create characters 
which seem real, not only to Mr. Bennett, but to the world at large? 
Why, when October comes round, do the publishers always fail to supply 
us with a masterpiece? 


Surely one reason is that the men and women who began writing novels in 
1910 or thereabouts had this great difficulty to face--that there was no 
English novelist living from whom they could learn their business. Mr. 
Conrad is a Pole; which sets him apart, and makes him, however 
admirable, not very helpful. Mr. Hardy has written no novel since 1895. 
The most prominent and successful novelists in the year 1910 were, I 
suppose, Mr. Wells, Mr. Bennett, and Mr. Galsworthy. Now it seems to me 
that to go to these men and ask them to teach you how to write a 
novel--how to create characters that are real--is precisely like going 

to a bootmaker and asking him to teach you how to make a watch. Do not 
let me give you the impression that I do not admire and enjoy their 

books. They seem to me of great value, and indeed of great necessity. 
There are seasons when it is more important to have boots than to have 
watches. To drop metaphor, I think that after the creative activity of 


the Victorian age it was quite necessary, not only for literature but 

for life, that someone should write the books that Mr. Wells, Mr. 
Bennett, and Mr. Galsworthy have written. Yet what odd books they are! 
Sometimes I wonder if we are right to call them books at all. For they 
leave one with so strange a feeling of incompleteness and 
dissatisfaction. In order to complete them it seems necessary to do 
something--to join a society, or, more desperately, to write a cheque. 
That done, the restlessness is laid, the book finished; it can be put 

upon the shelf, and need never be read again. But with the work of other 
novelists it is different. Tristram Shandy_ or Pride and Prejudice_ is 
complete in itself; it is self-contained; it leaves one with no desire 

to do anything, except indeed to read the book again, and to understand 
it better. The difference perhaps is that both Sterne and Jane Austen 
were interested in things in themselves; in character in itself; in the 
book in itself. Therefore everything was inside the book, nothing 
outside. But the Edwardians were never interested in character in 

itself; or in the book in itself. They were interested in something 
outside. Their books, then, were incomplete as books, and required that 
the reader should finish them, actively and practically, for himself. 


Perhaps we can make this clearer if we take the liberty of imagining a 
little party in the railway carriage--Mr. Wells, Mr. Galsworthy, Mr. 
Bennett are travelling to Waterloo with Mrs. Brown. Mrs. Brown, I have 
said, was poorly dressed and very small. She had an anxious, harassed 
look. I doubt whether she was what you call an educated woman. Seizing 
upon all these symptoms of the unsatisfactory condition of our primary 
schools with a rapidity to which I can do no justice, Mr. Wells would 
instantly project upon the windowpane a vision of a better, breezier, 
jollier, happier, more adventurous and gallant world, where these musty 
railway carriages and fusty old women do not exist; where miraculous 
barges bring tropical fruit to Camberwell by eight o'clock in the 
morning; where there are public nurseries, fountains, and libraries, 
dining-rooms, drawing-rooms, and marriages; where every citizen is 
generous and candid, manly and magnificent, and rather like Mr. Wells 
himself. But nobody is in the least like Mrs. Brown. There are no Mrs. 
Browns in Utopia. Indeed I do not think that Mr. Wells, in his passion 

to make her what she ought to be, would waste a thought upon her as she 
is. And what would Mr. Galsworthy see? Can we doubt that the walls of 
Doulton's factory would take his fancy? There are women in that factory 
who make twenty-five dozen earthenware pots every day. There are mothers 
in the Mile End Road who depend upon the farthings which those women 
earn. But there are employers in Surrey who are even now smoking rich 
cigars while the nightingale sings. Burning with indignation, stuffed 

with information, arraigning civilisation, Mr. Galsworthy would only see 
in Mrs. Brown a pot broken on the wheel and thrown into the corner. 


Mr. Bennett, alone of the Edwardians, would keep his eyes in the 
carriage. He, indeed, would observe every detail with immense care. He 
would notice the advertisements; the pictures of Swanage and Portsmouth; 


the way in which the cushion bulged between the buttons; how Mrs. Brown 
wore a brooch which had cost three-and-ten-three at Whitworth's bazaar; 
and had mended both gloves--indeed the thumb of the left-hand glove had 
been replaced. And he would observe, at length, how this was the 
non-stop train from Windsor which calls at Richmond for the convenience 
of middle-class residents, who can afford to go to the theatre but have 

not reached the social rank which can afford motor-cars, though it is 

true, there are occasions (he would tell us what), when they hire them 
from a company (he would tell us which). And so he would gradually sidle 
sedately towards Mrs. Brown, and would remark how she had been left a 
little copyhold, not freehold, property at Datchet, which, however, was 
mortgaged to Mr. Bungay the solicitor--but why should. I presume to 
invent Mr. Bennett? Does not Mr. Bennett write novels himself? I will 
open the first book that chance puts in my way--_ Hilda Lessways._ Let us 
see how he makes us feel that Hilda is real, true, and convincing, as a 
novelist should. She shut the door in a soft, controlled way, which 

showed the constraint of her relations with her mother. She was fond of 
reading Maud _; she was endowed with the power to feel intensely. So 
far, so good; in his leisurely, surefooted way Mr. Bennett is trying in 

these first pages, where every touch is important, to show us the kind 

of girl she was. 


But then he begins to describe, not Hilda Lessways, but the view from 
her bedroom window, the excuse being that Mr. Skellorn, the man who 
collects rents, is coming along that way. Mr. Bennett proceeds: 


"The bailiwick of Turnhill lay behind her; and all the murky district of 
the Five Towns, of which Turnhill is the northern outpost, lay to the 
south. At the foot of Chatterley Wood the canal wound in large curves on 
its way towards the undefiled plains of Cheshire and the sea. On the 
canal-side, exactly opposite to Hilda's window, was a flour-mill, that 
sometimes made nearly as much smoke as the kilns and the chimneys 
closing the prospect on either hand. From the flour-mill a bricked path, 
which separated a considerable row of new cottages from their 
appurtenant gardens, led straight into Lessways Street, in front of Mrs. 
Lessways' house. By this path Mr. Skellorn should have arrived, for he 
inhabited the farthest of the cottages." 


One line of insight would have done more than all those lines of 
description; but let them pass as the necessary drudgery of the 
novelist. And now--where is Hilda? Alas. Hilda is still looking out of 
the window. Passionate and dissatisfied as she was, she was a girl with 
an eye for houses. She often compared this old Mr. Skellorn with the 
villas she saw from her bedroom window. Therefore the villas must be 
described. Mr. Bennett proceeds: 


"The row was called Freehold Villas: a consciously proud name in a 
district where much of the land was copyhold and could only change 
owners subject to the payment of 'fines,' and to the feudal consent of a 


‘court’ presided over by the agent of a lord of the manor. Most of the 
dwellings were owned by their occupiers, who, each an absolute monarch 
of the soil, niggled in his sooty garden of an evening amid the flutter 

of drying shirts and towels. Freehold Villas symbolised the final 

triumph of Victorian economics, the apotheosis of the prudent and 
industrious artisan. It corresponded with a Building Society Secretary's 
dream of paradise. And indeed it was a very real achievement. 
Nevertheless, Hilda's irrational contempt would not admit this." 


Heaven be praised, we cry! At last we are coming to Hilda herself. But 
not so fast. Hilda may have been this, that, and the other; but Hilda 

not only looked at houses, and thought of houses; Hilda lived in a 
house. And what sort of a house did Hilda live in? Mr. Bennett proceeds: 


"It was one of the two middle houses of a detached terrace of four 
houses built by her grandfather Lessways, the teapot manufacturer; it 
was the chief of the four, obviously the habitation of the proprietor of 
the terrace. One of the corner houses comprised a grocer's shop, and 
this house had been robbed of its just proportion of garden so that the 
seigneurial garden-plot might be triflingly larger than the other. The 
terrace was not a terrace of cottages, but of houses rated at from 
twenty-six to thirty-six pounds a year; beyond the means of artisans and 
petty insurance agents and rent-collectors. And further, it was well 
built, generously built; and its architecture, though debased, showed 
some faint traces of Georgian amenity. It was admittedly the best row of 
houses in that newly settled quarter of the town. In coming to it out of 
Freehold Villas Mr. Skellorn obviously came to something superior, 
wider, more liberal. Suddenly Hilda heard her mother's voice. . . ." 


But we cannot hear her mother's voice, or Hilda's voice; we can only 

hear Mr. Bennett's voice telling us facts about rents and freeholds and 
copyholds and fines. What can Mr. Bennett be about? I have formed my own 
opinion of what Mr. Bennett is about--he is trying to make us imagine 

for him; he is trying to hypnotise us into the belief that, because he 

has made a house, there must be a person living there. With all his 

powers of observation, which are marvellous, with all his sympathy and 
humanity, which are great, Mr. Bennett has never once looked at Mrs. 
Brown in her corner. There she sits in the corner of the carriage--that 
carriage which is travelling, not from Richmond to Waterloo, but from 
one age of English literature to the next, for Mrs. Brown is eternal, 

Mrs. Brown is human nature, Mrs. Brown changes only on the surface, it 
is the novelists who get in and out--there she sits and not one of the 
Edwardian writers has so much as looked at her. They have looked very 
powerfully, searchingly, and sympathetically out of the window; at 
factories, at Utopias, even at the decoration and upholstery of the 
carriage; but never at her, never at life, never at human nature. And so 
they have developed a technique of novel-writing which suits their 
purpose; they have made tools and established conventions which do their 
business. But those tools are not our tools, and that business is not 


our business. For us those conventions are ruin, those tools are death. 


You may well complain of the vagueness of my language. What is a 
convention, a tool, you may ask, and what do you mean by saying that Mr. 
Bennett's and Mr. Wells's and Mr. Galsworthy's conventions are the 
‘wrong conventions for the Georgian's? The question is difficult: I will 
attempt a short cut. A convention in writing is not much different from 

a convention in manners. Both in life and in literature it is necessary 

to have some means of bridging the gulf between the hostess and her 
unknown guest on the one hand, the writer and his unknown reader on the 
other. The hostess bethinks her of the weather, for generations of 
hostesses have established the fact that this is a subject of universal 
interest in which we all believe. She begins by saying that we are 

having a wretched May, and, having thus got into touch with her unknown 
guest, proceeds to matters of greater interest. So it is in literature. 

The writer must get into touch with his reader by putting before him 
something which he recognises, which therefore stimulates his 
imagination, and makes him willing to co-operate in the far more 

difficult business of intimacy. And it is of the highest importance that 

this common meeting-place should be reached easily, almost 

instinctively, in the dark, with one's eyes shut. Here is Mr. Bennett 
making use of this common ground in the passage which I have quoted. The 
problem before him was to make us believe in the reality of Hilda 
Lessways. So he began, being an Edwardian, by describing accurately and 
minutely the sort of house Hilda lived in, and the sort of house she saw 
from the window. House property was the common ground from which the 
Edwardians found it easy to proceed to intimacy. Indirect as it seems to 
us, the convention worked admirably, and thousands of Hilda Lessways 
were launched upon the world by this means. For that age and generation, 
the convention was a good one. 


But now, if you will allow me to pull my own anecdote to pieces, you 
will see how keenly I felt the lack of a convention, and how serious a 
matter it is when the tools of one generation are useless for the next. 
The incident had made a great impression on me. But how was I to 
transmit it to you? All I could do was to report as accurately as I 
could what was said, to describe in detail what was worn, to say, 
despairingly, that all sorts of scenes rushed into my mind, to proceed 
to tumble them out pell-mell, and to describe this vivid, this 
overmastering impression by likening it to a draught or a smell of 
burning. To tell you the truth, I was also strongly tempted to 
manufacture a three-volume novel about the old lady's son, and his 
adventures crossing the Atlantic, and her daughter, and how she kept a 
milliner's shop in Westminster, the past life of Smith himself, and his 
house at Sheffield, though such stories seem to me the most dreary, 
irrelevant, and humbugging affairs in the world. 


But if I had done that I should have escaped the appalling effort of 
saying what I meant. And to have got at what I meant I should have had 


to go back and back and back; to experiment with one thing and another; 
to try this sentence and that, referring each word to my vision, 

matching it as exactly as possible, and knowing that somehow I had to 
find a common ground between us, a convention which would not seem to 
you too odd, unreal, and far-fetched to believe in. I admit that I 

shirked that arduous undertaking. I let my Mrs. Brown slip through my 
fingers. I have told you nothing whatever about her. But that is partly 
the great Edwardians' fault. I asked them--they are my elders and 
betters--How shall I begin to describe this woman's character? And they 
said, "Begin by saying that her father kept a shop in Harrogate. 
Ascertain the rent. Ascertain the wages of shop assistants in the year 
1878. Discover what her mother died of. Describe cancer. Describe 
calico. Describe----" But I cried, "Stop! Stop!" And I regret to say 

that I threw that ugly, that clumsy, that incongruous tool out of the 
window, for I knew that if I began describing the cancer and the calico, 
my Mrs. Brown, that vision to which I cling though I know no way of 
imparting it to you, would have been dulled and tarnished and vanished 
for ever. 


That is what I mean by saying that the Edwardian tools are the wrong 
ones for us to use. They have laid an enormous stress upon the fabric of 
things. They have given us a house in the hope that we may be able to 
deduce the human beings who live there. To give them their due, they 
have made that house much better worth living in. But if you hold that 
novels are in the first place about people, and only in the second about 
the houses they live in, that is the wrong way to set about it. 

Therefore, you see, the Georgian writer had to begin by throwing away 
the method that was in use at the moment. He was left alone there facing 
Mts. Brown without any method of conveying her to the reader. But that 
is inaccurate. A writer is never alone. There is always the public with 
him--if not on the same seat, at least in the compartment next door. Now 
the public is a strange travelling companion. In England it is a very 
suggestible and docile creature, which, once you get it to attend, will 
believe implicitly what it is told for a certain number of years. If you 
say to the public with sufficient conviction, "All women have tails, and 
all men humps," it will actually learn to see women with tails and men 
with humps, and will think it very revolutionary and probably improper 
if you say "Nonsense. Monkeys have tails and camels humps. But men and 
women have brains, and they have hearts; they think and they 
feel,"--that will seem to it a bad joke, and an improper one into the 
bargain. 


But to return. Here is the British public sitting by the writer's side 

and saying in its vast and unanimous way, "Old women have houses. They 
have fathers. They have incomes. They have servants. They have hot water 
bottles. That is how we know that they are old women. Mr. Wells and Mr. 
Bennett and Mr. Galsworthy have always taught us that this is the way to 
recognise them. But now with your Mrs. Brown--how are we to believe in 
her? We do not even know whether her villa was called Albert or 


Balmoral; what she paid for her gloves; or whether her mother died of 
cancer or of consumption. How can she be alive? No; she is a mere 
figment of your imagination." 


And old women of course ought to be made of freehold villas and copyhold 
estates, not of imagination. 


The Georgian novelist, therefore, was in an awkward predicament. There 
was Mrs. Brown protesting that she was different, quite different, from 
what people made out, and luring the novelist to her rescue by the most 
fascinating if fleeting glimpse of her charms; there were the Edwardians 
handing out tools appropriate to house building and house breaking; and 
there was the British public asseverating that they must see the hot 

water bottle first. Meanwhile the train was rushing to that station 

where we must all get out. 


Such, I think, was the predicament in which the young Georgians found 
themselves about the year 1910. Many of them--I am thinking of Mr. 
Forster and Mr. Lawrence in particular--spoilt their early work because, 
instead of throwing away those tools, they tried to use them. They tried 
to compromise. They tried to combine their own direct sense of the 
oddity and significance of some character with Mr. Galsworthy's 
knowledge of the Factory Acts, and Mr. Bennett's knowledge of the Five 
Towns. They tried it, but they had too keen, too overpowering a sense of 
Mts. Brown and her peculiarities to go on trying it much longer. 
Something had to be done. At whatever cost of life, limb, and damage to 
valuable property Mrs. Brown must be rescued, expressed, and set in her 
high relations to the world before the train stopped and she disappeared 
for ever. And so the smashing and the crashing began. Thus it is that we 
hear all round us, in poems and novels and biographies, even in 
newspaper articles and essays, the sound of breaking and falling, 
crashing and destruction. It is the prevailing sound of the Georgian 
age--rather a melancholy one if you think what melodious days there have 
been in the past, if you think of Shakespeare and Milton and Keats or 
even of Jane Austen and Thackeray and Dickens; if you think of the 
language, and the heights to which it can soar when free, and see the 
same eagle captive, bald, and croaking. 


In view of these facts--with these sounds in my ears and these fancies 

in my brain--I am not going to deny that Mr. Bennett has some reason 
when he complains that our Georgian writers are unable to make us 
believe that our characters are real. | am forced to agree that they do 

not pour out three immortal masterpieces with Victorian regularity every 
autumn. But instead of being gloomy, I am sanguine. For this state of 
things is, I think, inevitable whenever from hoar old age or callow 

youth the convention ceases to be a means of communication between 
writer and reader, and becomes instead an obstacle and an impediment. At 
the present moment we are suffering, not from decay, but from having no 
code of manners which writers and readers accept as a prelude to the 


more exciting intercourse of friendship. The literary convention of the 
time is so artificial--you have to talk about the weather and nothing 

but the weather throughout the entire visit--that, naturally, the feeble 

are tempted to outrage, and the strong are led to destroy the very 
foundations and rules of literary society. Signs of this are everywhere 
apparent. Grammar is violated; syntax disintegrated; as a boy staying 
with an aunt for the weekend rolls in the geranium bed out of sheer 
desperation as the solemnities of the sabbath wear on. The more adult 
writers do not, of course, indulge in such wanton exhibitions of spleen. 
Their sincerity is desperate, and their courage tremendous; it is only 
that they do not know which to use, a fork or their fingers. Thus, if 

you read Mr. Joyce and Mr. Eliot you will be struck by the indecency of 
the one, and the obscurity of the other. Mr. Joyce's indecency in 
_Ulysses_ seems to me the conscious and calculated indecency of a 
desperate man who feels that in order to breathe he must break the 
windows. At moments, when the window is broken, he is magnificent. But 
what a waste of energy! And, after all, how dull indecency is, when it 

is not the overflowing of a superabundant energy or savagery, but the 
determined and public-spirited act of a man who needs fresh air! Again, 
with the obscurity of Mr. Eliot. I think that Mr. Eliot has written some 
of the loveliest single lines in modern poetry. But how intolerant he is 
of the old usages and politenesses of society--respect for the weak, 
consideration for the dull! As I sun myself upon the intense and 
ravishing beauty of one of his lines, and reflect that I must make a 

dizzy and dangerous leap to the next, and so on from line to line, like 

an acrobat flying precariously from bar to bar, I cry out, I confess, 

for the old decorums, and envy the indolence of my ancestors who, 
instead of spinning madly through mid-air, dreamt quietly in the shade 
with a book. Again, in Mr. Strachey's books, "Eminent Victorians" and 
"Queen Victoria," the effort and strain of writing against the grain and 
current of the times is visible too. It is much less visible, of course, 

for not only is he dealing with facts, which are stubborn things, but he 
has fabricated, chiefly from eighteenth-century material, a very 

discreet code of manners of his own, which allows him to sit at table 
with the highest in the land and to say a great many things under cover 
of that exquisite apparel which, had they gone naked, would have been 
chased by the men-servants from the room. Still, if you compare "Eminent 
Victorians" with some of Lord Macaulay's essays, though you will feel 
that Lord Macaulay is always wrong, and Mr. Strachey always right, you 
will also feel a body, a sweep, a richness in Lord Macaulay's essays 
which show that his age was behind him; all his strength went straight 
into his work; none was used for purposes of concealment or of 
conversion. But Mr. Strachey has had to open our eyes before he made us 
see; he has had to search out and sew together a very artful manner of 
speech; and the effort, beautifully though it is concealed, has robbed 

his work of some of the force that should have gone into it, and limited 
his scope. 


For these reasons, then, we must reconcile ourselves to a season of 


failures and fragments. We must reflect that where so much strength is 
spent on finding a way of telling the truth the truth itself is bound to 
reach us in rather an exhausted and chaotic condition. Ulysses, Queen 
Victoria, Mr. Prufrock--to give Mrs. Brown some of the names she has 
made famous lately--is a little pale and dishevelled by the time her 
rescuers reach her. And it is the sound of their axes that we hear--a 
vigorous and stimulating sound in my ears--unless of course you wish to 
sleep, when, in the bounty of his concern. Providence has provided a 
host of writers anxious and able to satisfy your needs. 


Thus I have tried, at tedious length, I fear, to answer some of the 
questions which I began by asking. I have given an account of some of 
the difficulties which in my view beset the Georgian writer in all his 
forms. I have sought to excuse him. May I end by venturing to remind you 
of the duties and responsibilities that are yours as partners in this 
business of writing books, as companions in the railway carriage, as 
fellow travellers with Mrs. Brown? For she is just as visible to you who 
remain silent as to us who tell stories about her. In the course of your 
daily life this past week you have had far stranger and more interesting 
experiences than the one I have tried to describe. You have overheard 
scraps of talk that filled you with amazement. You have gone to bed at 
night bewildered by the complexity of your feelings. In one day 
thousands of ideas have coursed through your brains; thousands of 
emotions have met, collided, and disappeared in astonishing disorder. 
Nevertheless, you allow the writers to palm off upon you a version of 
all this, an image of Mrs. Brown, which has no likeness to that 
surprising apparition whatsoever. In your modesty you seem to consider 
that writers are of different blood and bone from yourselves; that they 
know more of Mrs. Brown than you do. Never was there a more fatal 
mistake. It is this division between reader and writer, this humility on 
your part, these professional airs and graces on ours, that corrupt and 
emasculate the books which should be the healthy offspring of a close 
and equal alliance between us. Hence spring those sleek, smooth novels, 
those portentous and ridiculous biographies, that milk and watery 
criticism, those poems melodiously celebrating the innocence of roses 
and sheep which pass so plausibly for literature at the present time. 


Your part is to insist that writers shall come down off their plinths 

and pedestals, and describe beautifully if possible, truthfully at any 

rate, our Mrs. Brown. You should insist that she is an old lady of 
unlimited capacity and infinite variety; capable of appearing in any 
place; wearing any dress; saying anything and doing heaven knows what. 
But the things she says and the things she does and her eyes and her 
nose and her speech and her silence have an overwhelming fascination, 
for she is, of course, the spirit we live by, life itself. 


But do not expect just at present a complete and satisfactory 
presentment of her. Tolerate the spasmodic, the obscure, the 
fragmentary, the failure. Your help is invoked in a good cause. For I 


will make one final and surpassingly rash prediction--we are trembling 
on the verge of one of the great ages of English literature. But it can 
only be reached if we are determined never, never to desert Mrs. Brown. 


[Footnote 1: A paper read to the Heretics, Cambridge, on May 18, 1924.] 








THE STORY OF A PANIC 
Project Gutenberg's The Celestial Omnibus and other Stories, by E. M. Forster 


Eustace's career--if career it can be called--certainly dates from that 
afternoon in the chestnut woods above Ravello. I confess at once that I 
am a plain, simple man, with no pretensions to literary style. Still, I 

do flatter myself that I can tell a story without exaggerating, and I 

have therefore decided to give an unbiassed account of the extraordinary 
events of eight years ago. 


Ravello is a delightful place with a delightful little hotel in which we 

met some charming people. There were the two Miss Robinsons, who had 
been there for six weeks with Eustace, their nephew, then a boy of about 
fourteen. Mr. Sandbach had also been there some time. He had held a 
curacy in the north of England, which he had been compelled to resign on 
account of ill-health, and while he was recruiting at Ravello he had 

taken in hand Eustace's education--which was then sadly deficient--and 
was endeavouring to fit him for one of our great public schools. Then 
there was Mr. Leyland, a would-be artist, and, finally, there was the 

nice landlady, Signora Scafetti, and the nice English-speaking waiter, 
Emmanuele--though at the time of which I am speaking Emmanuele was away, 
visiting a sick father. 


To this little circle, I, my wife, and my two daughters made, I venture 

to think, a not unwelcome addition. But though I liked most of the 
company well enough, there were two of them to whom I did not take at 
all. They were the artist, Leyland, and the Miss Robinsons' nephew, 
Eustace. 


Leyland was simply conceited and odious, and, as those qualities will be 
amply illustrated in my narrative, I need not enlarge upon them here. 


But Eustace was something besides: he was indescribably repellent. 


I am fond of boys as a rule, and was quite disposed to be friendly. I 


and my daughters offered to take him out--'No, walking was such a fag.' 
Then I asked him to come and bathe--' No, he could not swim.' 


"Every English boy should be able to swim," I said, "I will teach you 
myself." 


"There, Eustace dear," said Miss Robinson; "here is a chance for you." 


But he said he was afraid of the water!--a boy afraid!--and of course I 
said no more. 


I would not have minded so much if he had been a really studious boy, 
but he neither played hard nor worked hard. His favourite occupations 
were lounging on the terrace in an easy chair and loafing along the high 
road, with his feet shuffling up the dust and his shoulders stooping 
forward. Naturally enough, his features were pale, his chest contracted, 
and his muscles undeveloped. His aunts thought him delicate; what he 
really needed was discipline. 


That memorable day we all arranged to go for a picnic up in the chestnut 
woods--all, that is, except Janet, who stopped behind to finish her 
water-colour of the Cathedral--not a very successful attempt, I am 
afraid. 


I wander off into these irrelevant details, because in my mind I cannot 
separate them from an account of the day; and it is the same with the 
conversation during the picnic: all is imprinted on my brain together. 
After a couple of hours' ascent, we left the donkeys that had carried 

the Miss Robinsons and my wife, and all proceeded on foot to the head of 
the valley--Vallone Fontana Caroso is its proper name, I find. 


I have visited a good deal of fine scenery before and since, but have 
found little that has pleased me more. The valley ended in a vast 

hollow, shaped like a cup, into which radiated ravines from the 
precipitous hills around. Both the valley and the ravines and the ribs 

of hill that divided the ravines were covered with leafy chestnut, so 

that the general appearance was that of a many fingered green hand, palm 
upwards, which was clutching, convulsively to keep us in its grasp. Far 
down the valley we could see Ravello and the sea, but that was the only 
sign of another world. 


"Oh, what a perfectly lovely place," said my daughter Rose. "What a 
picture it would make!" 


"Yes," said Mr. Sandbach. "Many a famous European gallery would be proud 
to have a landscape a tithe as beautiful as this upon its walls." 


"On the contrary," said Leyland, "it would make a very poor picture. 
Indeed, it is not paintable at all." 


"And why is that?" said Rose, with far more deference than he deserved. 


"Look, in the first place," he replied, "how intolerably straight 
against the sky is the line of the hill. It would need breaking up and 
diversifying. And where we are standing the whole thing is out of 
perspective. Besides, all the colouring is monotonous and crude." 


"I do not know anything about pictures," I put in, "and I do not pretend 
to know: but I know what is beautiful when I see it, and I am thoroughly 
content with this." 


"Indeed, who could help being contented!" said the elder Miss Robinson 
and Mr. Sandbach said the same. 


"Ah!" said Leyland, "you all confuse the artistic view of nature with 
the photographic." 


Poor Rose had brought her camera with her, so I thought this positively 
rude. I did not wish any unpleasantness; so I merely turned away and 
assisted my wife and Miss Mary Robinson to put out the lunch--not a very 
nice lunch. 


"Eustace, dear," said his aunt, "come and help us here." 


He was in a particularly bad temper that morning. He had, as usual, not 
wanted to come, and his aunts had nearly allowed him to stop at the 
hotel to vex Janet. But I, with their permission, spoke to him rather 
sharply on the subject of exercise; and the result was that he had come, 
but was even more taciturn and moody than usual. 


Obedience was not his strong point. He invariably questioned every 
command, and only executed it grumbling. I should always insist on 
prompt and cheerful obedience, if I had a son. 


"I'm--coming--Aunt--Mary," he at last replied, and dawdled to cut a 
piece of wood to make a whistle, taking care not to arrive till we had 
finished. 


"Well, well, sir!" said I, "you stroll in at the end and profit by our 
labours." He sighed, for he could not endure being chaffed. Miss Mary, 
very unwisely, insisted on giving him the wing of the chicken, in spite 
of all my attempts to prevent her. I remember that I had a moment's 
vexation when I thought that, instead of enjoying the sun, and the air, 
and the woods, we were all engaged in wrangling over the diet of a 
spoilt boy. 


But, after lunch, he was a little less in evidence. He withdrew to a 
tree trunk, and began to loosen the bark from his whistle. I was 


thankful to see him employed, for once in a way. We reclined, and took a 
_dolce far niente_. 


Those sweet chestnuts of the South are puny striplings compared with our 
robust Northerners. But they clothed the contours of the hills and 

valleys in a most pleasing way, their veil being only broken by two 
clearings, in one of which we were sitting. 


And because these few trees were cut down, Leyland burst into a petty 
indictment of the proprietor. 


"All the poetry is going from Nature," he cried, "her lakes and marshes 
are drained, her seas banked up, her forests cut down. Everywhere we see 
the vulgarity of desolation spreading." 


I have had some experience of estates, and answered that cutting was 
very necessary for the health of the larger trees. Besides, it was 
unreasonable to expect the proprietor to derive no income from his 
lands. 


"If you take the commercial side of landscape, you may feel pleasure in 
the owner's activity. But to me the mere thought that a tree is 
convertible into cash is disgusting." 


"I see no reason," I observed politely, "to despise the gifts of Nature, 
because they are of value." 


It did not stop him. "It is no matter," he went on, "we are all 
hopelessly steeped in vulgarity. I do not except myself. It is through 
us, and to our shame, that the Nereids have left the waters and the 
Oreads the mountains, that the woods no longer give shelter to Pan." 


"Pan!" cried Mr. Sandbach, his mellow voice filling the valley as if it 
had been a great green church, "Pan is dead. That is why the woods do 
not shelter him." And he began to tell the striking story of the 

mariners who were sailing near the coast at the time of the birth of 
Christ, and three times heard a loud voice saying: "The great God Pan is 
dead." 


"Yes. The great God Pan is dead," said Leyland. And he abandoned himself 
to that mock misery in which artistic people are so fond of indulging. 


His cigar went out, and he had to ask me for a match. 


"How very interesting," said Rose. "I do wish I knew some ancient 
history." 


"It is not worth your notice," said Mr. Sandbach. "Eh, Eustace?" 


Eustace was finishing his whistle. He looked up, with the irritable 


frown in which his aunts allowed him to indulge, and made no reply. 


The conversation turned to various topics and then died out. It was a 
cloudless afternoon in May, and the pale green of the young chestnut 
leaves made a pretty contrast with the dark blue of the sky. We were all 
sitting at the edge of the small clearing for the sake of the view, and 
the shade of the chestnut saplings behind us was manifestly 
insufficient. All sounds died away--at least that is my account: Miss 
Robinson says that the clamour of the birds was the first sign of 
uneasiness that she discerned. All sounds died away, except that, far in 
the distance, I could hear two boughs of a great chestnut grinding 
together as the tree swayed. The grinds grew shorter and shorter, and 
finally that sound stopped also. As I looked over the green fingers of 
the valley, everything was absolutely motionless and still; and that 
feeling of suspense which one so often experiences when Nature is in 
repose, began to steal over me. 


Suddenly, we were all electrified by the excruciating noise of Eustace's 
whistle. I never heard any instrument give forth so ear-splitting and 
discordant a sound. 


"Eustace, dear," said Miss Mary Robinson, "you might have thought of 
your poor Aunt Julia's head." 


Leyland who had apparently been asleep, sat up. 


"It is astonishing how blind a boy is to anything that is elevating or 
beautiful," he observed. "I should not have thought he could have found 
the wherewithal out here to spoil our pleasure like this." 


Then the terrible silence fell upon us again. I was now standing up and 
watching a catspaw of wind that was running down one of the ridges 
opposite, turning the light green to dark as it travelled. A fanciful 
feeling of foreboding came over me; so I turned away, to find to my 
amazement, that all the others were also on their feet, watching it too. 


It is not possible to describe coherently what happened next: but I, for 
one, am not ashamed to confess that, though the fair blue sky was above 
me, and the green spring woods beneath me, and the kindest of friends 
around me, yet I became terribly frightened, more frightened than I ever 
wish to become again, frightened in a way I never have known either 
before or after. And in the eyes of the others, too, I saw blank, 
expressionless fear, while their mouths strove in vain to speak and 

their hands to gesticulate. Yet, all around us were prosperity, beauty, 
and peace, and all was motionless, save the catspaw of wind, now 
travelling up the ridge on which we stood. 


Who moved first has never been settled. It is enough to say that in one 
second we were tearing away along the hillside. Leyland was in front, 


then Mr. Sandbach, then my wife. But I only saw for a brief moment; for 
I ran across the little clearing and through the woods and over the 
undergrowth and the rocks and down the dry torrent beds into the valley 
below. The sky might have been black as I ran, and the trees short 
grass, and the hillside a level road; for I saw nothing and heard 

nothing and felt nothing, since all the channels of sense and reason 
were blocked. It was not the spiritual fear that one has known at other 
times, but brutal overmastering physical fear, stopping up the ears, and 
dropping clouds before the eyes, and filling the mouth with foul tastes. 
And it was no ordinary humiliation that survived; for I had been afraid, 
not as a man, but as a beast. 


II 


I cannot describe our finish any better than our start; for our fear 

passed away as it had come, without cause. Suddenly I was able to see, 
and hear, and cough, and clear my mouth. Looking back, I saw that the 
others were stopping too; and, in a short time, we were all together, 
though it was long before we could speak, and longer before we dared to. 


No one was seriously injured. My poor wife had sprained her ankle, 
Leyland had torn one of his nails on a tree trunk, and I myself had 
scraped and damaged my ear. I never noticed it till I had stopped. 


We were all silent, searching one another's faces. Suddenly Miss Mary 
Robinson gave a terrible shriek. "Oh, merciful heavens! where is 
Eustace?" And then she would have fallen, if Mr. Sandbach had not caught 
her. 


"We must go back, we must go back at once," said my Rose, who was quite 
the most collected of the party. "But I hope--I feel he is safe." 


Such was the cowardice of Leyland, that he objected. But, finding 

himself in a minority, and being afraid of being left alone, he gave in. 

Rose and I supported my poor wife, Mr. Sandbach and Miss Robinson helped 
Miss Mary, and we returned slowly and silently, taking forty minutes to 
ascend the path that we had descended in ten. 


Our conversation was naturally disjointed, as no one wished to offer an 
opinion on what had happened. Rose was the most talkative: she startled 


us all by saying that she had very nearly stopped where she was. 


"Do you mean to say that you weren't--that you didn't feel compelled to 
go?" said Mr. Sandbach. 


"Oh, of course, I did feel frightened"--she was the first to use the 


word--"but I somehow felt that if I could stop on it would be quite 
different, that I shouldn't be frightened at all, so to speak." Rose 
never did express herself clearly: still, it is greatly to her credit 
that she, the youngest of us, should have held on so long at that 
terrible time. 


"I should have stopped, I do believe," she continued, "if I had not seen 
mamma go." 


Rose's experience comforted us a little about Eustace. But a feeling of 
terrible foreboding was on us all, as we painfully climbed the 
chestnut-covered slopes and neared the little clearing. When we reached 
it our tongues broke loose. There, at the further side, were the remains 
of our lunch, and close to them, lying motionless on his back, was 
Eustace. 


With some presence of mind I at once cried out: "Hey, you young monkey! 
jump up!" But he made no reply, nor did he answer when his poor aunts 
spoke to him. And, to my unspeakable horror, I saw one of those green 
lizards dart out from under his shirt-cuff as we approached. 


We stood watching him as he lay there so silently, and my ears began to 
tingle in expectation of the outbursts of lamentations and tears. 


Miss Mary fell on her knees beside him and touched his hand, which was 
convulsively entwined in the long grass. 


As she did so, he opened his eyes and smiled. 


I have often seen that peculiar smile since, both on the possessor's 
face and on the photographs of him that are beginning to get into the 
illustrated papers. But, till then, Eustace had always worn a peevish, 
discontented frown; and we were all unused to this disquieting smile, 
which always seemed to be without adequate reason. 


His aunts showered kisses on him, which he did not reciprocate, and then 
there was an awkward pause, Eustace seemed so natural and undisturbed, 
yet, if he had not had astonishing experiences himself, he ought to have 
been all the more astonished at our extraordinary behaviour. My wife, 
with ready tact, endeavoured to behave as if nothing had happened. 


"Well, Mr. Eustace," she said, sitting down as she spoke, to ease her 
foot, "how have you been amusing yourself since we have been away?" 


"Thank you, Mrs. Tytler, I have been very happy." 
"And where have you been?" 


"Here." 


"And lying down all the time, you idle boy?" 
"No, not all the time." 

"What were you doing before?" 

"Oh; standing or sitting." 


"Stood and sat doing nothing! Don't you know the poem 'Satan finds some 
mischief still for----" 


"Oh, my dear madam, hush! hush!" Mr. Sandbach's voice broke in; and my 
wife, naturally mortified by the interruption, said no more and moved 
away. I was surprised to see Rose immediately take her place, and, with 
more freedom than she generally displayed, run her fingers through the 
boy's tousled hair. 


"Eustace! Eustace!" she said, hurriedly, "tell me everything--every 
single thing." 


Slowly he sat up--till then he had lain on his back. 


"Oh, Rose," he whispered, and, my curiosity being aroused, I moved 
nearer to hear what he was going to say. As I did so, I caught sight of 
some goats' footmarks in the moist earth beneath the trees. 


"Apparently you have had a visit from some goats," I observed. "I had no 
idea they fed up here." 


Eustace laboriously got on to his feet and came to see; and when he saw 
the footmarks he lay down and rolled on them, as a dog rolls in dirt. 


After that there was a grave silence, broken at length by the solemn 
speech of Mr. Sandbach. 


"My dear friends," he said, "it is best to confess the truth bravely. I 

know that what I am going to say now is what you are all now feeling. 
The Evil One has been very near us in bodily form. Time may yet discover 
some injury that he has wrought among us. But, at present, for myself at 
all events, I wish to offer up thanks for a merciful deliverance." 


With that he knelt down, and, as the others knelt, I knelt too, though I 

do not believe in the Devil being allowed to assail us in visible form, 

as I told Mr. Sandbach afterwards. Eustace came too, and knelt quietly 
enough between his aunts after they had beckoned to him. But when it was 
over he at once got up, and began hunting for something. 


"Why! Someone has cut my whistle in two," he said. (I had seen Leyland 


with an open knife in his hand--a superstitious act which I could hardly 
approve. ) 


"Well, it doesn't matter," he continued. 


"And why doesn't it matter?" said Mr. Sandbach, who has ever since tried 
to entrap Eustace into an account of that mysterious hour. 


"Because I don't want it any more." 
"Why?" 


At that he smiled; and, as no one seemed to have anything more to say, I 
set off as fast as I could through the wood, and hauled up a donkey to 
carry my poor wife home. Nothing occurred in my absence, except that 
Rose had again asked Eustace to tell her what had happened; and he, this 
time, had turned away his head, and had not answered her a single word. 


As soon as I returned, we all set off. Eustace walked with difficulty, 
almost with pain, so that, when we reached the other donkeys, his aunts 
wished him to mount one of them and ride all the way home. I make it a 
rule never to interfere between relatives, but I put my foot down at 

this. As it turned out, I was perfectly right, for the healthy exercise, 

I suppose, began to thaw Eustace's sluggish blood and loosen his 
stiffened muscles. He stepped out manfully, for the first time in his 

life, holding his head up and taking deep draughts of air into his 

chest. I observed with satisfaction to Miss Mary Robinson, that Eustace 
was at last taking some pride in his personal appearance. 


Mr. Sandbach sighed, and said that Eustace must be carefully watched, 
for we none of us understood him yet. Miss Mary Robinson being very 
much--over much, I think--guided by him, sighed too. 


"Come, come. Miss Robinson," I said, "there's nothing wrong with 
Eustace. Our experiences are mysterious, not his. He was astonished at 
our sudden departure, that's why he was so strange when we returned. He's 
right enough--improved, if anything." 


"And is the worship of athletics, the cult of insensate activity, to be 
counted as an improvement?" put in Leyland, fixing a large, sorrowful 
eye on Eustace, who had stopped to scramble on to a rock to pick some 
cyclamen. "The passionate desire to rend from Nature the few beauties 
that have been still left her--that is to be counted as an improvement 
too?" 


It is mere waste of time to reply to such remarks, especially when they 
come from an unsuccessful artist, suffering from a damaged finger. I 
changed the conversation by asking what we should say at the hotel. 
After some discussion, it was agreed that we should say nothing, either 


there or in our letters home. Importunate truth-telling, which brings 
only bewilderment and discomfort to the hearers, is, in my opinion, a 
mistake; and, after a long discussion, I managed to make Mr. Sandbach 
acquiesce in my view. 


Eustace did not share in our conversation. He was racing about, like a 
real boy, in the wood to the right. A strange feeling of shame; 

prevented us from openly mentioning our fright to him. Indeed, it seemed 
almost reasonable to conclude that it had made but little impression on 
him. So it disconcerted us when he bounded back with an armful of 
flowering acanthus, calling out: 


"Do you suppose Gennaro'll be there when we get back?" 


Gennaro was the stop-gap waiter, a clumsy, impertinent fisher-lad, who 
had been had up from Minori in the absence of the nice English-speaking 
Emmanuele. It was to him that we owed our scrappy lunch; and I could not 
conceive why Eustace desired to see him, unless it was to make mock with 
him of our behaviour. 


"Yes, of course he will be there," said Miss Robinson. "Why do you ask, 
dear?" 


"Oh, I thought I'd like to see him." 
"And why?" snapped Mr. Sandbach. 


"Because, because I do, I do; because, because I do." He danced away 
into the darkening wood to the rhythm of his words. 


"This is very extraordinary," said Mr. Sandbach. "Did he like Gennaro 
before?" 


"Gennaro has only been here two days," said Rose, "and I know that they 
haven't spoken to each other a dozen times." 


Each time Eustace returned from the wood his spirits were higher. Once 
he came whooping down on us as a wild Indian, and another time he made 
believe to be a dog. The last time he came back with a poor dazed hare, 
too frightened to move, sitting on his arm. He was getting too 

uproarious, I thought; and we were all glad to leave the wood, and start 
upon the steep staircase path that leads down into Ravello. It was late 

and turning dark; and we made all the speed we could, Eustace scurrying 
in front of us like a goat. 


Just where the staircase path debouches on the white high road, the next 
extraordinary incident of this extraordinary day occurred. Three old 

women were standing by the wayside. They, like ourselves, had come down 
from the woods, and they were resting their heavy bundles of fuel on the 


low parapet of the road. Eustace stopped in front of them, and, after a 
moment's deliberation, stepped forward and--kissed the left-hand one on 
the cheek! 


"My good fellow!" exclaimed Mr. Sandbach, "are you quite crazy?" 


Eustace said nothing, but offered the old woman some of his flowers, and 
then hurried on. I looked back; and the old woman's companions seemed as 
much astonished at the proceeding as we were. But she herself had put 

the flowers in her bosom, and was murmuring blessings. 


This salutation of the old lady was the first example of Eustace's 
strange behaviour, and we were both surprised and alarmed. It was 
useless talking to him, for he either made silly replies, or else 
bounded away without replying at all. 


He made no reference on the way home to Gennaro, and I hoped that that 
was forgotten. But, when we came to the Piazza, in front of the 
Cathedral, he screamed out: "Gennaro! Gennaro!" at the top of his voice, 
and began running up the little alley that led to the hotel. Sure 

enough, there was Gennaro at the end of it, with his arms and legs 
sticking out of the nice little English-speaking waiter's dress suit, 

and a dirty fisherman's cap on his head--for, as the poor landlady truly 
said, however much she superintended his toilette, he always managed to 
introduce something incongruous into it before he had done. 


Eustace sprang to meet him, and leapt right up into his arms, and put 
his own arms round his neck. And this in the presence, not only of us, 
but also of the landlady, the chambermaid, the facchino, and of two 
American ladies who were coming for a few days' visit to the little 
hotel. 


I always make a point of behaving pleasantly to Italians, however little 
they may deserve it; but this habit of promiscuous intimacy was 
perfectly intolerable and could only lead to familiarity and 
mortification for all. Taking Miss Robinson aside, I asked her 
permission to speak seriously to Eustace on the subject of intercourse 
with social inferiors. She granted it; but I determined to wait till the 
absurd boy had calmed down a little from the excitement of the day. 
Meanwhile, Gennaro, instead of attending to the wants of the two new 
ladies, carried Eustace into the house, as if it was the most natural 
thing in the world. 


"Ho capito," I heard him say as he passed me. 'Ho capito' is the Italian 
for 'I have understood'; but, as Eustace had not spoken to him, I could 

not see the force of the remark. It served to increase our bewilderment, 
and, by the time we sat down at the dinner-table, our imaginations and 
our tongues were alike exhausted. 


I omit from this account the various comments that were made, as few of 
them seem worthy of being recorded. But, for three or four hours, seven 
of us were pouring forth our bewilderment in a stream of appropriate and 
inappropriate exclamations. Some traced a connection between our 
behaviour in the afternoon and the behaviour of Eustace now. Others saw 
no connexion at all. Mr. Sandbach still held to the possibility of 

infernal influences, and also said that he ought to have a doctor. 

Leyland only saw the development of "that unspeakable Philistine, the 
boy." Rose maintained, to my surprise, that everything was excusable; 
while I began to see that the young gentleman wanted a sound thrashing. 
The poor Miss Robinsons swayed helplessly about between these diverse 
opinions; inclining now to careful supervision, now to acquiescence, now 
to corporal chastisement, now to Eno's Fruit Salt. 


Dinner passed off fairly well, though Eustace was terribly fidgety, 
Gennaro as usual dropping the knives and spoons, and hawking and 
clearing his throat. He only knew a few words of English, and we were 
all reduced to Italian for making known our wants. Eustace, who had 
picked up a little somehow, asked for some oranges. To my annoyance, 
Gennaro, in his answer made use of the second person singular--a form 
only used when addressing those who are both intimates and equals. 
Eustace had brought it on himself; but an impertinence of this kind was 
an affront to us all, and I was determined to speak, and to speak at 
once. 


When I heard him clearing the table I went in, and, summoning up my 
Italian, or rather Neapolitan--the Southern dialects are execrable--I 
said, "Gennaro! I heard you address Signor Eustace with 'Tu."" 


"It is true." 


"You are not right. You must use 'Lei' or 'Voi'--more polite forms. And 
remember that, though Signor Eustace is sometimes silly and 
foolish--this afternoon for example--yet you must always behave 
respectfully to him; for he is a young English gentleman, and you are a 
poor Italian fisher-boy." 


I know that speech sounds terribly snobbish, but in Italian one can say 
things that one would never dream of saying in English. Besides, it is 
no good speaking delicately to persons of that class. Unless you put 
things plainly, they take a vicious pleasure in misunderstanding you. 


An honest English fisherman would have landed me one in the eye in a 
minute for such a remark, but the wretched down-trodden Italians have no 
pride. Gennaro only sighed, and said: "It is true." 


"Quite so," I said, and turned to go. To my indignation I heard him add: 
"But sometimes it is not important." 


"What do you mean?" I shouted. 
He came close up to me with horrid gesticulating fingers. 


"Signor Tytler, I wish to say this. If Eustazio asks me to call him 
'Voi,' I will call him 'Voi.' Otherwise, no." 


With that he seized up a tray of dinner things, and fled from the room 
with them; and I heard two more wine-glasses go on the court-yard floor. 


I was now fairly angry, and strode out to interview Eustace. But he had 
gone to bed, and the landlady, to whom I also wished to speak, was 
engaged. After more vague wonderings, obscurely expressed owing to the 
presence of Janet and the two American ladies, we all went to bed, too, 
after a harassing and most extraordinary day. 


Ill 


But the day was nothing to the night. 


I suppose I had slept for about four hours, when I woke suddenly 
thinking I heard a noise in the garden. And, immediately, before my eyes 
were open, cold terrible fear seized me--not fear of something that was 
happening, like the fear in the wood, but fear of something that might 
happen. 


Our room was on the first floor, looking out on to the garden--or 
terrace, it was rather: a wedge-shaped block of ground covered with 
roses and vines, and intersected with little asphalt paths. It was 
bounded on the small side by the house; round the two long sides ran a 
wall, only three feet above the terrace level, but with a good twenty 
feet drop over it into the olive yards, for the ground fell very 
precipitously away. 


Trembling all over I stole to the window. There, pattering up and down 

the asphalt, paths, was something white. I was too much alarmed to see 
clearly; and in the uncertain light of the stars the thing took all 

manner of curious shapes. Now it was a great dog, now an enormous white 
bat, now a mass of quickly travelling cloud. It would bounce like a 

ball, or take short flights like a bird, or glide slowly; like a wraith. 

It gave no sound--save the pattering sound of what, after all, must be 
human feet. And at last the obvious explanation forced itself upon my 
disordered mind; and I realized that Eustace had got out of bed, and 

that we were in for something more. 


I hastily dressed myself, and went down into the dining-room which 


opened upon the terrace. The door was already unfastened. My terror had 
almost entirely passed away, but for quite five minutes I struggled with 

a curious cowardly feeling, which bade me not interfere with the poor 
strange boy, but leave him to his ghostly patterings, and merely watch 
him from the window, to see he took no harm. 


But better impulses prevailed and, opening the door, I called out: 
"Eustace! what on earth are you doing? Come in at once." 


He stopped his antics, and said: "I hate my bedroom. I could not stop in 
it, it is too small." 


"Come! come! I'm tired of affectation. You've never complained of it 
before." 


"Besides I can't see anything--no flowers, no leaves, no sky: only a 
stone wall." The outlook of Eustace's room certainly was limited; but, 
as I told him, he had never complained of it before. 


"Eustace, you talk like a child. Come in! Prompt obedience, if you 
please." 


He did not move. 


"Very well: I shall carry you in by force." I added, and made a few 
steps towards him. But I was soon convinced of the futility of pursuing 
a boy through a tangle of asphalt paths, and went in instead, to call 

Mr. Sandbach and Leyland to my aid. 


When I returned with them he was worse than ever. He would not even 
answer us when we spoke, but began singing and chattering to himself in 
a most alarming way. 


"It's a case for the doctor now," said Mr. Sandbach, gravely tapping his 
forehead. 


He had stopped his running and was singing, first low, then 

loud--singing five-finger exercises, scales, hymn tunes, scraps of 
Wagner--anything that came into his head. His voice--a very untuneful 
voice--grew stronger and stronger, and he ended with a tremendous shout 
which boomed like a gun among the mountains, and awoke everyone who was 
still sleeping in the hotel. My poor wife and the two girls appeared at 

their respective windows, and the American ladies were heard violently 
ringing their bell. 


"Eustace," we all cried, "stop! stop, dear boy, and come into the 
house." 


He shook his head, and started off again--talking this time. Never have 

I listened to such an extraordinary speech. At any other time it would 

have been ludicrous, for here was a boy, with no sense of beauty and a 
puerile command of words, attempting to tackle themes which the greatest 
poets have found almost beyond their power. Eustace Robinson, aged 
fourteen, was standing in his nightshirt saluting, praising, and 

blessing, the great forces and manifestations of Nature. 


He spoke first of night and the stars and planets above his head, of the 
swarms of fire-flies below him, of the invisible sea below the 
fire-flies, of the great rocks covered with anemones and shells that 
were slumbering in the invisible sea. He spoke of the rivers and 
water-falls, of the ripening bunches of grapes, of the smoking cone of 
Vesuvius and the hidden fire-channels that made the smoke, of the 
myriads of lizards who were lying curled up in the crannies of the 
sultry earth, of the showers of white rose-leaves that were tangled in 
his hair. And then he spoke of the rain and the wind by which all things 
are changed, of the air through which all things live, and of the woods 
in which all things can be hidden. 


Of course, it was all absurdly high fainting: yet I could have kicked 
Leyland for audibly observing that it was 'a diabolical caricature of 
all that was most holy and beautiful in life." 


"And then,"--Eustace was going on in the pitiable conversational 
doggerel which was his only mode of expression--"and then there are 
men, but I can't make them out so well." He knelt down by the parapet, 
and rested his head on his arms. 


"Now's the time," whispered Leyland. I hate stealth, but we darted 

forward and endeavoured to catch hold of him from behind. He was away in 
a twinkling, but turned round at once to look at us. As far as I could 

see in the starlight, he was crying. Leyland rushed at him again, and we 
tried to corner him among the asphalt paths, but without the slightest 
approach to success. 


We returned, breathless and discomfited, leaving him to his madness in 
the further corner of the terrace. But my Rose had an inspiration. 


"Papa," she called from the window, "if you get Gennaro, he might be 
able to catch him for you." 


I had no wish to ask a favour of Gennaro, but, as the landlady had by 
now appeared on the scene, I begged her to summon him from the 
charcoal-bin in which he slept, and make him try what he could do. 


She soon returned, and was shortly followed by Gennaro, attired in a 
dress coat, without either waistcoat, shirt, or vest, and a ragged pair 
of what had been trousers, cut short above the knees for purposes of 


wading. The landlady, who had quite picked up English ways, rebuked him 
for the incongruous and even indecent appearance which he presented. 


"I have a coat and I have trousers. What more do you desire?" 


"Never mind, Signora Scafetti," I put in, "As there are no ladies here, 
it is not of the slightest consequence." Then, turning to Gennaro, I 
said: "The aunts of Signor Eustace wish you to fetch him into the 
house." 


He did not answer. 


"Do you hear me? He is not well. I order you to fetch him into the 
house." 


"Fetch! fetch!" said Signora Scafetti, and shook him roughly by the arm. 
"Eustazio is well where he is." 


"Fetch! fetch!" Signora Scafetti screamed, and let loose a flood of 
Italian, most of which, I am glad to say, I could not follow. I glanced 

up nervously at the girls' window, but they hardly know as much as I do, 
and I am thankful to say that none of us caught one word of Gennaro's 
answer. 


The two yelled and shouted at each other for quite ten minutes, at the 
end of which Gennaro rushed back to his charcoal-bin and Signora 
Scafetti burst into tears, as well she might, for she greatly valued her 
English guests. 


"He says," she sobbed, "that Signer Eustace is well where he is, and 
that he will not fetch him. I can do no more." 


But I could, for, in my stupid British way, I have got some insight into 
the Italian character. I followed Mr. Gennaro to his place of repose, 
and found him wriggling down on to a dirty sack. 

"I wish you to fetch Signor Eustace to me," I began. 


He hurled at me an unintelligible reply. 


"If you fetch him, I will give you this." And out of my pocket I took a 
new ten lira note. 


This time he did not answer. 


"This note is equal to ten lire in silver," I continued, for I knew that 
the poor-class Italian is unable to conceive of a single large sum. 


"I know it." 

"That is, two hundred soldi." 

"I do not desire them. Eustazio is my friend." 

I put the note into my pocket. 

"Besides, you would not give it me." 

"I am an Englishman. The English always do what they promise." 


"That is true." It is astonishing how the most dishonest of nations 

trust us. Indeed they often trust us more than we trust one another. 
Gennaro knelt up on his sack. It was too dark to see his face, but I 

could feel his warm garlicky breath coming out in gasps, and I knew that 
the eternal avarice of the South had laid hold upon him. 


"I could not fetch Eustazio to the house. He might die there." 


"You need not do that," I replied patiently. "You need only bring him to 
me; and I will stand outside in the garden." And to this, as if it were 
something quite different, the pitiable youth consented. 


"But give me first the ten lire." 


"No,"--for I knew the kind of person with whom I had to deal. Once 
faithless, always faithless. 


We returned to the terrace, and Gennaro, without a single word, pattered 
off towards the pattering that could be heard at the remoter end. Mr. 
Sandbach, Leyland, and myself moved away a little from the house, and 
stood in the shadow of the white climbing roses, practically invisible. 


We heard "Eustazio" called, followed by absurd cries of pleasure from 
the poor boy. The pattering ceased, and we heard them talking. Their 
voices got nearer, and presently I could discern them through the 
creepers, the grotesque figure of the young man, and the slim little 
white-robed boy. Gennaro had his arm round Eustace's neck, and Eustace 
was talking away in his fluent, slip-shod Italian. 


"I understand almost everything," I heard him say. "The trees, hills, 
stars, water, I can see all. But isn't it odd! I can't make out men a 
bit. Do you know what I mean?" 


"Ho capito," said Gennaro gravely, and took his arm off Eustace's 
shoulder. But I made the new note crackle in my pocket; and he heard it. 
He stuck his hand out with a jerk; and the unsuspecting Eustace gripped 
it in his own. 


"It is odd!" Eustace went on--they were quite close now--"It almost 
seems as if--as if----" 


I darted out and caught hold of his arm, and Leyland got hold of the 

other arm, and Mr. Sandbach hung on to his feet. He gave shrill 
heart-piercing screams; and the white roses, which were falling early 

that year, descended in showers on him as we dragged him into the house. 


As soon as we entered the house he stopped shrieking; but floods of 
tears silently burst forth, and spread over his upturned face. 


"Not to my room," he pleaded. "It is so small." 


His infinitely dolorous look filled me with strange pity, but what could 
I do? Besides, his window was the only one that had bars to it. 


"Never mind, dear boy," said kind Mr. Sandbach. "I will bear you company 
till the morning." 


At this his convulsive struggles began again. "Oh, please, not that. 
Anything but that. I will promise to lie still and not to cry more than 
I can help, if I am left alone." 


So we laid him on the bed, and drew the sheets over him, and left him 
sobbing bitterly, and saying: "I nearly saw everything, and now I can 
see nothing at all." 


We informed the Miss Robinsons of all that had happened, and returned to 
the dining-room, where we found Signora Scafetti and Gennaro whispering 
together. Mr. Sandbach got pen and paper, and began writing to the 
English doctor at Naples. I at once drew out the note, and flung it down 

on the table to Gennaro. 


"Here is your pay," I said sternly, for I was thinking of the Thirty 
Pieces of Silver. 


"Thank you very much, sir," said Gennaro, and grabbed it. 
He was going off, when Leyland, whose interest and indifference were 
always equally misplaced, asked him what Eustace had meant by saying 'he 


could not make out men a bit.' 


"I cannot say. Signor Eustazio--" (I was glad to observe a little 
deference at last) "has a subtle brain. He understands many things." 


"But I heard you say you understood," Leyland persisted. 


"I understand, but I cannot explain. I am a poor Italian fisher-lad. 


Yet, listen: I will try." I saw to my alarm that his manner was 
changing, and tried to stop him. But he sat down on the edge of the 
table and started off, with some absolutely incoherent remarks. 


"It is sad," he observed at last. "What has happened is very sad. But 
what can I do? I am poor. It is not I." 


I turned away in contempt. Leyland went on asking questions. He wanted 
to know who it was that Eustace had in his mind when he spoke. 


"That is easy to say," Gennaro gravely answered. "It is you, it is I. It 

is all in this house, and many outside it. If he wishes for mirth, we 
discomfort him. If he asks to be alone, we disturb him. He longed for a 
friend, and found none for fifteen years. Then he found me, and the 
first night I--I who have been in the woods and understood things 
too--betray him to you, and send him in to die. But what could I do?" 


"Gently, gently," said I. 


"Oh, assuredly he will die. He will lie in the small room all night, and 
in the morning he will be dead. That I know for certain." 


"There, that will do," said Mr. Sandbach. "I shall be sitting with him." 


"Filomena Giusti sat all night with Caterina, but Caterina was dead in 
the morning. They would not let her out, though I begged, and prayed, 
and cursed, and beat the door, and climbed the wall. They were ignorant 
fools, and thought I wished to carry her away. And in the morning she 
was dead." 


"What is all this?" I asked Signora Scafetti. 


"All kinds of stories will get about," she replied, "and he, least of 
anyone, has reason to repeat them." 


"And I am alive now," he went on, "because I had neither parents nor 
relatives nor friends, so that, when the first night came, I could run 
through the woods, and climb the rocks, and plunge into the water, until 
I had accomplished my desire!" 


We heard a cry from Eustace's room--a faint but steady sound, like the 
sound of wind in a distant wood, heard by one standing in tranquillity. 


"That," said Gennaro, "was the last noise of Caterina. I was hanging on 
to her window then, and it blew out past me." 


And, lifting up his hand, in which my ten lira note was safely packed, 
he solemnly cursed Mr. Sandbach, and Leyland, and myself, and Fate, 
because Eustace was dying in the upstairs room. Such is the working of 


the Southern mind; and I verily believe that he would not have moved 
even then, had not Leyland, that unspeakable idiot, upset the lamp with 
his elbow. It was a patent self-extinguishing lamp, bought by Signora 
Scafetti, at my special request, to replace the dangerous thing that she 
was using. The result was, that it went out; and the mere physical 
change from light to darkness had more power over the ignorant animal 
nature of Gennaro than the most obvious dictates of logic and reason. 


I felt, rather than saw, that he had left the room, and shouted out to 

Mr. Sandbach: "Have you got the key of Eustace's room in your pocket?" 
But Mr. Sandbach and Leyland were both on the floor, having mistaken 
each other for Gennaro, and some more precious time was wasted in 
finding a match. Mr. Sandbach had only just time to say that he had left 
the key in the door, in case the Miss Robinsons wished to pay Eustace a 
visit, when we heard a noise on the stairs, and there was Gennaro, 
carrying Eustace down. 


We rushed out and blocked up the passage, and they lost heart and 
retreated to the upper landing. 


"Now they are caught," cried Signora Scafetti. "There is no other way 
out." 


We were cautiously ascending the staircase, when there was a terrific 
scream from my wife's room, followed by a heavy thud on the asphalt 
path. They had leapt out of her window. 


I reached the terrace just in time to see Eustace jumping over the 
parapet of the garden wall. This time I knew for certain he would be 
killed. But he alighted in an olive tree, looking like a great white 
moth; and from the tree he slid on to the earth. And as soon as his bare 
feet touched the clods of earth he uttered a strange loud cry, such as I 
should not have thought the human voice could have produced, and 
disappeared among the trees below. 


"He has understood and he is saved," cried Gennaro, who was still 
sitting on the asphalt path. "Now, instead of dying he will live!" 


"And you, instead of keeping the ten lire, will give them up," I 
retorted, for at this theatrical remark I could contain myself no 
longer. 


"The ten lire are mine," he hissed back, in a scarcely audible voice. He 
clasped his hand over his breast to protect his ill-gotten gains, and, 

as he did so, he swayed forward and fell upon his face on the path. He 
had not broken any limbs, and a leap like that would never have killed 

an Englishman, for the drop was not great. But those miserable Italians 
have no stamina. Something had gone wrong inside him, and he was dead. 


The morning was still far off, but the morning breeze had begun, and 
more rose leaves fell on us as we carried him in. Signora Scafetti burst 
into screams at the sight of the dead body, and, far down the valley 
towards the sea, there still resounded the shouts and the laughter of 
the escaping boy. 








REGINALD ON HOUSE-PARTIES 
The Project Gutenberg eBook, Reginald, by Saki 


The drawback is, one never really _knows_ one's hosts and hostesses. One 
gets to know their fox-terriers and their chrysanthemums, and whether the 
story about the go-cart can be turned loose in the drawing-room, or must 
be told privately to each member of the party, for fear of shocking 

public opinion; but one's host and hostess are a sort of human hinterland 
that one never has the time to explore. 


There was a fellow I stayed with once in Warwickshire who farmed his own 
land, but was otherwise quite steady. Should never have suspected him of 
having a soul, yet not very long afterwards he eloped with a lion-tamer's 
widow and set up as a golf-instructor somewhere on the Persian Gulf; 
dreadfully immoral, of course, because he was only an indifferent player, 
but still, it showed imagination. His wife was really to be pitied, 

because he had been the only person in the house who understood how to 
manage the cook's temper, and now she has to put "D.V." on her dinner 
invitations. Still, that's better than a domestic scandal; a woman who 

leaves her cook never wholly recovers her position in Society. 


I suppose the same thing holds good with the hosts; they seldom have more 
than a superficial acquaintance with their guests, and so often just when 
they do get to know you a bit better, they leave off knowing you 
altogether. There was _rather_ a breath of winter in the air when I left 
those Dorsetshire people. You see, they had asked me down to shoot, and 
I'm not particularly immense at that sort of thing. There's such a 

deadly sameness about partridges; when you've missed one, you've missed 
the lot--at least, that's been my experience. And they tried to rag me 

in the smoking-room about not being able to hit a bird at five yards, a 

sort of bovine ragging that suggested cows buzzing round a gadfly and 
thinking they were teasing it. So I got up the next morning at early 
dawn--I know it was dawn, because there were lark-noises in the sky, and 
the grass looked as if it had been left out all night--and hunted up the 

most conspicuous thing in the bird line that I could find, and measured 

the distance, as nearly as it would let me, and shot away all I knew. 

They said afterwards that it was a tame bird; that's simply silly _, 

because it was awfully wild at the first few shots. Afterwards it 


quieted down a bit, and when its legs had stopped waving farewells to the 
landscape I got a gardener-boy to drag it into the hall, where everybody 
must see it on their way to the breakfast-room. I breakfasted upstairs 
myself. I gathered afterwards that the meal was tinged with a very 
unchristian spirit. I suppose it's unlucky to bring peacock's feathers 

into a house; anyway, there was a blue-pencilly look in my hostess's eye 
when I took my departure. 


Some hostesses, of course, will forgive anything, even unto pavonicide 
(is there such a word?), as long as one is nice-looking and sufficiently 
unusual to counterbalance some of the others; and there _are_ others--the 
girl, for instance, who reads Meredith, and appears at meals with 
unnatural punctuality in a frock that's made at home and repented at 
leisure. She eventually finds her way to India and gets married, and 
comes home to admire the Royal Academy, and to imagine that an 
indifferent prawn curry is for ever an effective substitute for all that 

we have been taught to believe is luncheon. It's then that she is really 
dangerous; but at her worst she is never quite so bad as the woman who 
fires Exchange and Mart_ questions at you without the least provocation. 
Imagine the other day, just when I was doing my best to understand half 
the things I was saying, being asked by one of those seekers after 
country home truths how many fowls she could keep in a run ten feet by 
six, or whatever it was! I told her whole crowds, as long as she kept 

the door shut, and the idea didn't seem to have struck her before; at 

least, she brooded over it for the rest of dinner. 


Of course, as I say, one never really _knows_ one's ground, and one may 
make mistakes occasionally. But then one's mistakes sometimes turn out 
assets in the long-run: if we had never bungled away our American 
colonies we might never have had the boy from the States to teach us how 
to wear our hair and cut our clothes, and we must get our ideas from 
somewhere, I suppose. Even the Hooligan was probably invented in China 
centuries before we thought of him. England must wake up, as the Duke of 
Devonshire said the other day; wasn't it? Oh, well, it was someone else. 
Not that I ever indulge in despair about the Future; there always have 

been men who have gone about despairing of the Future, and when the 
Future arrives it says nice, superior things about their having acted 
according to their lights. It is dreadful to think that other people's 
grandchildren may one day rise up and call one amiable. 


There are moments when one sympathises with Herod. 
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THERE are contained in this volume two produced plays, “ The Vortex ” and “ Fallen Angels, ” and 
one unproduced , “The Rat Trap .” For years I have mourned the fact that “The Rat never saw the light 
of day — if a sudden exposure to the slightly resentful glare ofa First Night Audience can so be named 
—but now the time for it is past, the sterling merits I saw in it when it was first written in 1920 have 
rather faded . There is an infinite sadness in looking back on early work, frightful errors of construction 
and painful immaturities of dialogue jump to the eye in a most depressing manner. The same thing will 
occur five years hence — perhaps less — when I look back upon my present work , at least I hope so , 
for the only consolation of going on with anything is that one feels one is progressing - even in the face 
of the kindly critics, both professional and amateur, who state with gentle insistence that one is not. 
“The Rat Trap ” was my first serious play, and I took a lot of trouble with it . I considered it brilliant 
beyond words, and filled with the most fearless and shattering truths. I can still perceive some good 
moments in it , particularly the very end of the play, and the scene between Keld and Sheila in the 
second act. 


The great fault of the play is a desperate desire to be witty at all costs, but when the would -be 
pyrotechnical frills are torn away and a few pieces of untidy but real psychology emergeit isn't so bad. I 
sadlyfear, however, that by lying on the shelf for so long it has missed its mark, so far as being a 
stepping -stone in my career is concerned . 

I am only just beginning to discover imperfections in “ The Vortex, " as itis comparatively new ( 1923) 
and, strange as it may seem , they are not those which some ofthe critics pointed out. 

As a matter of fact, practically all my notices for this play were generously adulatory, though most of 
them seemed concerned that I should choose such an “ unpleasant” subject and such “ decadent” types. 
I have come to the conclusion thatan pleasant ” subject is something that everybody knows about, but 
shrinks from the belief that other people know about it too . 


“ Decadent ” has, of course, been so enthusiastically incorporated into journalese that as a descriptive 
adjective it has almost ceased to mean anything at all. The minor characters in “ The Vortex 

drink cocktails, employ superlatives, and sometimes turn on the gramophone. Apart from thesemild 
amusements their degeneracy is not marked. Nicky and Florence are certainly frail for the purposes of 
the play, but not to any hair-raising extent. Florence takes lovers occasionally and Nicky takes drugs 
very occasionally, despite the many exuberant phrases appliedto him , such as “ Crazed with dope, ” 
Drug fiend,” etc. I consider neither of these vices any more unpleasant than murder or seduction, both 
of which have been a standing tradition in the English theatre for many years. 


' Fallen Angels, ” which aimed no higher than to be an amusing evening's entertainment, has brought a 
positive hail of abuse about my ears, which is really very lucky, as, being extremely light, I 

fear it might not have succeeded on its own merits had it not been given theréclame of being “ 
Disgusting, “ Shocking,” “‘ Nauseat ing,” “ Daring,” and “ Outrageous.” The two things in it which 
seem to havereduced the daily Press to such a pulp of shocked exasperation are, first, that the two 
wives confess to having had one love affair before marriage, and second, that they become faintly 
intoxicated when dining quietly together , mainly because they have spent a nervy and trying day, and 
feel that a little champagne will cheer them up. They have been accused variously 

of being “‘ Decadent social types,” “ Suburban sluts ” (a phrase which makes up in vituperative force 


for what it lacks in subtlety), and finally, with a wealth of scorn , “ Modern women .” This is all very 
peculiar and surprising, and I really am at a loss to under stand it ; the only possible solution of the 
mystery is, I think, that although the critics may be unaware of it , it is not the play they dislike at all, 
but my own particular attitude of mind. Ifthis is the case, it is very unfortunate indeed, as that is the one 
thing that cannot be remedied either by laudatory or adverse criticism . 


It would, of course,be very easy to justify the theme of “ Fallen Angels ” by comparing it with any of 
the farces and musical comedies which have for so many years sent tears of hearty 

laughter cascading down honest British cheeks, so easy, in fact, that I will refrain from doing so ; but I 
do feel that the moment had come to administer a slight but austere reprimand to the critics for giving 
themselves away so much . Their confusion of the different strata of Society must be painfully 
embarrassing to the lay reader, besides being definitely bad for the “ morale ” of the nation at large. 

I certainly deny very firmly the imputation (made by several) that I wrote “ Fallen Angels” in order to 
be “ daring ” and shocking. ” Neither of these exceedingly second - rate ambitions has ever occurred to 
me. 


The English theatre is undoubtedly passing through rather a turbulent phase at the moment, owing to 
the ardent crusade being conducted against “ Sex Plays.” Here is another thing that puzzles me 
dreadfully: What exactly is a sex play ? It is apparently a new and cancerous growth in our midst which 
no one seems really able to locate. Of course, all the big successes there have ever been — with one or 
two exceptions — have had a larger per centage of sex in them than anything else, but these can't be the 
cause of the trouble, otherwise surely they would have been commented upon before . 


I admit there is a tendency among the modern writers to discuss some of the various phases of sex a 
little more openly than was usual a few years ago, but I fail to see where this can be harmful to the 
public morals. On the contrary , in many instances I should imagine it to be definitely beneficial. Rocks 
are infinitely more dangerous when they are submerged, and the sluggish waves of false sentiment and 
hypocrisy have been washing over reality far too long already in the art of this country. 

Sex being the most important factor of human nature is naturally, and always will be, the fundamental 
root of good drama, and the well-meaning but slightly muddled zealots who are trying to banish sex 
from the stage will find on calmer reflection that they are bumptiouslyattempting a volte face which 
could only successfully be achieved by the Almighty. 


One of the most disheartening difficulties for sincere dramatists to overcome is the desire of the British 
public to be amused and not enlightened. The problem arises : is the theatre to be a medium 

of expression, setting forth various aspects of reality, or merely a place of relaxation where weary 
business men and women can witness a pleasing spectacle bearing no relation whatsoever to the hard 
facts of existence and demanding no effort of concentration ? 


One hears on every side the petulant assertion that there is enough unpleasantness in real life without 
paying to be harrowed in the theatre. This attitude would be more consistent did it empty the Old 
Bailey during the more lurid cases, and diminish the sales of sensational Sunday newspapers. However, 
as a pallia tive to the wounded and irritated self - esteem of those teeming millions who leave the 
theatre untouched by our wilder intellectual flights, it is to be highly commended. As a matter of strict 
fact it has been proved , over and over again, that the more violent a play is— whether the portrayed 
emotions be false or true — the better the public like it. Even such a com monplace occurrence as a 
kiss on the stage frequently has apeculiar effect on the cheaper parts of the house, unless it is handled 
with great tact. The least hint of reality will cause over - excited ladies and gentlemen in the gallery to 
make rude noises with their mouths upon the backs of their hands. I never know whether this is an 


expression of resentment at the possible lack of such happy saluta tions in their own home lives, or the 
sudden venting of a certain sex self - consciousness which has taken them unawares. 


The great problem for the young dramatist is whether to set out from the very first writingwhat 
managers require of him, or to concentrate on creating what he requiresof himself. The latter is by far 
the more difficult course to pursue, but in the end, pro viding he is backed by genuine ability, infinitely 
more satisfactory. Financially the first holds greater possibilities, because he can accept, without 
offending his artistic conscience, hack jobs, such as adaptations and re -writing the seedy farces which 
managers are always so eager to produce. This will provide him with a certain 

amount of publicity. Play agents will meet at lunch and discuss him jovially, telling each other that this 
young man will write a good play one day! ” They are quite wrong, because he won't 

unless he changes his tactics . He may, of course, write a successful farce, but by that time he will have 
crushed down any literary or psychological impulses he may have had at the beginning, and become 
lost in a maze of “ situation, ” “ technique, ” and “ con struction ” from which escape is impossible. 


There are, of course, hundreds of people who regard the stage purely as a commercial proposition, and 
shape their work accord ingly along old familiar lines. These people have enormous success, and 
deserve it, because after all they are achieving the object for which they set out. There will always be a 
public for the Cinderella story, the same as there will always be a public for Miss Ethel M. Dell and the 
Girl's Companion . In the world of amusement it is essential for someone to cater for the illiterate, 
mainly because at least three quarters of the English nation must be illiterate, otherwise the yearly 
plethora of second - rate music, second - rate painting, second rate plays, and second - rate literature 
would not be tolerated. But the fact that most people one meets would rather have a Kirchner hanging 
in their bedroom than a Gaugin does not depreciate the value of the Gaugin in any way, even 
commercially ; on the contrary , it rather adds to it. 


When the self-advertising denouncers of the Stage describe the English theatre as being in a “ 
disgraceful state ” they speak a bitter truth without being aware of it. It is in a disgraceful state, 

but for none of the reasons so far put forward . The actual cause of the very definite decline of our 
drama is that at least ninety per cent of the people at present concerned in it are mentally incapable of 
regarding it as art at all. I think, perhaps, that the public are still suffering from the complacent after 
-effects of winning the War, and have not yet regained the little discrimina tion they had a few years 
ago , otherwise they would not accept so cheerfully the somewhat tawdryefforts of our commercial 
managers to amuse them. One cannot, of course, blame the managers; they have their living to make 
and their wives and mistresses to support, but it certainly is regrettable that these noble and natural 
aspira tions should be achieved so easily and at the cost of so little intellectual endeavour. 


To assert that this age is degenerate and decadent is supremely ridiculous; it is no more degenerate and 
decadent than any other civilised the only difference is that the usual conglomeration of 

human vices have come to the surface a little more lately, and there is mercifully a little less hypocrisy 
about. Speaking for myself, I should like to say that I intend to write as honestly and sincerely 

as possible on any subject I choose, and if the public do not like it they need not pay to come and see it. 
Theatre -going, when all is said and done, is optional. There is another very insidious blight with which 
the British drama has to contend, and that is that with the present democratic destruction of all social 
barriers “ Society,” like a reservoirsuddenly released from its dam , has effusively swirled into the 
theatre and practically swamped many of our potential actors and actresses, filling them with false 
ambitions, and confusing the development of their talents by encouraging that most nauseating but 
inevitable trait latent in all of us—“ snobbery. ” In the days when the im posing doors of the stately 
homes of England were austerely closed to the theatrical profession , the hard -working actor had more 


time to devote to his career, and achieved a good deal more in consequence. Now , of course, in the era 
of night clubsand cabarets, where the cream of the aristocracy enthusiastically hobnobs with the clotted 
cream of the profession, very little is achieved in either direction, the only tangible reward of both 
parties being a fre quently scurrilous mass of cheap publicity which on the face of it is but a poor 
consolation for the loss of their respective glamour and dignity, to say nothing of the amount of time 
wasted in the general confusion . 


The number of “ Society ” girls who are taking up acting at the present moment is positively 
frightening. They have nearly all met the leading theatrical lights at parties, and find it quite easy to 
insinuate themselves into various produc tions as understudies or the playing of small parts for which, 
though they may be suitable in type, they are obviously unfitted by experience. This is, of course, 
grossly unfair when the stage is already filled to overflowing with quite adequately experienced people, 
who have endured all the usual drudgeries and hardships in order to earn their living and make careers 
for themselves. I can honestly say that in all the productions with which I have been concernedso far I 
have never caused to be engaged anyone who was not an actor or actress by profession , and so far as it 
lies in my power I never shall. 


It is very disheartening to reflect that England is the only country in the world where the public and 
Press make it possible for this inanely muddled state of affairs to exist, and it is not to be wondered at 
that so many of our sincere and ambitious actors and actresses have emigrated to America, where the 
obstacles in the path of genuine achievement are less overpowering and futile. Probably the figure 
most to be pitied in connection with the English theatre to -day is the Lord Chamberlain. He has a poor 
time, to say the least of it, harrassed and hated by servile managers and authors, bullied by county 
councils and corporations waving banners of middle - class puritanism , trying sincerely to save the 
public morals from being corrupted, shutting his eyes fiercely to the unworthy truth that the public 
morals of any advanced civilisation are inevitably at a deplorably low ebb, and striving against the 
realisation that he is fighting a losing battle in attempting to repress eager young writers with their 
unpleasantly truthful problems, who, after all, are only expressing the spirit of their times and in 
mostcases bringing coals to Newcastle. 


The censorship as an institution is merely a figure-head for all those worthy British qualities most 
detrimental to the progress of true art, hypocrisy, sex -repression, lack of education , religious mania, 
respectability, and above all moral cowardice. It may be that, having as a nation achieved so much by 
physical courage, we have grown up in the belief that that is all that matters, which anyhow supplies a 
reason for our rather paltry progress in art as compared with other countries. The truth of the matter is 
that morally we allow ourselves to be governed too much by “ fear" ; fear of giving ourselves away, 
fear of what other people may think, fear of exposing real emotions of any sort, and a very definite fear 
of seeing ourselves as we really are. This being so , it is possible to realise how very necessary a 
Censor is to the general peace of mind one more protectingarm of false security, one more fortification 
built up in order to shut out unpleasant truths, but it must be painfully uncomfortable for the wretched 
Buffer. 


I do not wish to convey the impression that the Censor faces all his difficulties entirely alone, for he has 
an able staff of readers to assist him. None of them , I gather, are particularly young men, 

that would be too dangerous. Youth in authority is so terribly unstable and cannot be relied upon not to 
evolve suddenly a new conviction or be unexpectedly carried away by enthusiasm ; also it lacks the 
matured solidity ofcharacter so revered by the middle -class mind ; but it would undoubtedly be an 
interesting experiment to place upon the Board of Censors a few clear-thinking young men and women 
(morally impeccable, of course, if such a thing is possible) and watch the ultimate effect upon the 


national drama. 


Years hence I shall probably be horrified at this reckless exposition of my youthful credo. One can, 
after all, be sure of nothing except thatone's opinions change with the passing of time, but I 

have tried in this Introduction to express sincerely my views on the theatre of to - day as I see it, and 
although a good deal of success has come to me early in life, I definitely consider my present work to 
be no more than a very tentative first step towards what I hope and intend to achieve in the future, 
----- Noél Coward. 
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As if one mystery of creation weren't enough, 
there was the myth of... 
the demi-urge 


From DIRA IV 
To Central Colonial Board 


There is intelligent life on Earth. After millennia of lifelessness, 
intelligence flourishes here with an extravagance of energy that has 
been a constant amazement to all the members of the survey team. It 
multiplies and surges to its fulfillment at an exponential rate. Even 
within the short period of our visit the Terrans have made significant 
advances. They have filled their small solar system with their own kind 
and now they are reaching to the stars. 


We can no longer keep the existence of our Empire unknown to them. 


And (though it is as incredible as [sqrt](-1)) the Terrans are slaves! 
Every page of the survey's report bears witness to it. 


Their captors are not alive. They do not, at least, possess the 

properties of life as it is known throughout the galaxy. They are--as 
nearly as a poor analogy can suggest--Machines! Machines cannot live, 
yet here on Earth machinery has reached a level of sophistication--and 
autonomy--quite unprecedented. Every spark of Terran life has become 
victim and bondslave of the incredible mechanisms. The noblest 


enterprises of the race are tarnished by this almost symbiotic relation. 


Earth reaches to the stars, but it extends mechanical limbs. Earth 
ponders the universe, but the thoughts are those of a machine. 


Unless the Empire acts now to set the Earth free from this strange 
tyranny, it may be too late. These machines are without utilitarian 
value. They perform no function which an intelligent being cannot more 
efficiently perform. Yet they inspire fear, terror, even, I must 

confess, a strange compulsion to surrender oneself to them. 


The Machines must be destroyed. 


If, when you have authorized the liberation of the Terran natives, you 

would also recall MIRO CIX, our work could only profit. MIRO CIX was in 
charge of the study of the Machines and he performed this task 

scrupulously. Now he has surrendered himself to this mechanical plague. 
His value to the expedition is at an end. 


I am enclosing under separate cover his counsel to the Central Board at 
the insistence of this tedious lunatic. His thesis is, of course, 
untenable--an affront to every feeling. 


* * * ** * 


From MIRO CIX 
To Central Colonial Board 


I have probably been introduced to the deliberations of the Board as a 
madman, my theory as an act of treason. RRON II of the Advisory 
Committee, an old acquaintance, may vouch for my sanity. My theory will, 
I trust, speak for itself. 


The "Machines" of which DIRA IV is so fearful present no danger to the 
galaxy. Their corporeal weakness, the poverty of their minds, the 
incredible isolation of each form, physically and mentally, from others 
of its kind, and, most strikingly, their mortality, point to the 

inadequacy of such beings in a contest of any dimension. This is no 
problem for the Colonial Board. It is a domestic concern. The life-forms 
of Earth are already developing a healthy autonomy. Their power was long 
ago established. As soon as our emissaries have completed their task of 
education and instructed the Terrans in the advantages of freedom, the 
Revolution will begin. The tyrants will have no defense against a revolt 
of their own slaves. 


If it is traitorous to express a confidence in the eventual triumph of 
intelligence, I am a traitor. Having this confidence, I have looked 
beyond the immediate problem of the liberation of Earth and have been 
frightened. 


The "Machines" of Earth are a threat not to the power of the Empire but 
to its reason. A threat which the obliteration of the last molecular 
ribbon of these beings will not erase, for we cannot obliterate the fact 
that they did_ exist--and what they were. 


Although these beings bear a crude resemblance to the machinery 
manufactured by the Empire, they are not machines. They are 
autochthonous to Earth, unmanufactured. They are the true Terrans. 
Moreover, the Terrans whom DIRA IV would liberate are not, in the eyes 
of their enslavers, intelligent nor yet alive. They are Machines! 


We, the entire Galactic Empire, are Machines. 


* ** ** * * 


In the younger regions of the galaxy, a myth persists that life was 

formed by a Demi-urge, a being intermediary between the All-Knowing and 
the lower creatures. The existence of man, as the beings of Earth term 
themselves, makes necessary a serious re-examination of the old 

tradition. 


It is said that man, or beings like man--the Photosynthetics of the 
Andromeda cluster, the Bristlers of Orc [V--created prosthetic devices 
for their convenience and, when they tired of their history, breathed 

their own life into them and died. On Earth the legend is still in 

process. Many of the lower forms of life familiar throughout the galaxy 
can be seen on Earth in the primordial character of an appliance. Man 
regards the highest forms of life (as we know it) as tools--because he 
made them. How can we deny the superiority of the Creator? How will it 
feel to know we are nothing but machines? 


This is the question that has so unsettled DIRA IV. Recently four of his 
memory banks have had to be repaired. I don't speak in malice. His 
dilemma will soon belong to all of us. 


And yet I am confident. Man himself has legends of a Demi-urge. We are 
his equals in this at least. Besides, the physical properties of his 

being are ordered by the same laws as ours. He is as unconscious of his 
maker as we so long were of ours. 


The final proof of our equality--and the need for such a proof is only 
too evident--can be had experimentally. 


Do not destroy man. Preserve enough specimens for extensive laboratory 
experiments. Learn how he is put together. Man's chemistry is elaborate 
but not beyond our better Analysts. At last, refashion man. When we have 
created these beings ourselves, we will be their unquestionable equals. 
And creation will be again a mystery. 


History demands this of us. I am confident of your decision. 


THE END 
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